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NEW FILM 

STAR BOWS. 

TO LONDON 



Captain Knight’s New 
Eagle in Flight 


James Steyn the Eagle From South Africa 


A new film star has been making 
his bow on the London stage, coming 
in front of the screen at the end of 
his film as composedly as a Ismiling star 
from Hollywood ; but James Steyn, the 
new star, is an eagle from South Africa, 
measuring eight feet from wing-tip to 
wing-tip. when fully outspread, 

: 7000 Miles For a Picture 

He is called Steyn because he was 
born in the territory of a Boer farmer 
of that name, who fortunately believed 
that evpn sheep-killing eagles had as 
much right in the world as men, other¬ 
wise James’s parents might have been 
shot long ago. The name of James he 
gets from the South African friend who 
sent Captain C. W. R. Knight the mo¬ 
mentous cable of two words: Egg laid.. 

Captain Knight was in England when 
he received, this cable, but he packed 
his moving camera and set out 7000 
miles in the hope that the| egg would 
hatch safely and that he would be able 
to film the growth of a rare Martial 
Hawk Eagle. Imagine his joy when, at 
the end of the 7600 miles, lie saw little 
James's head peering above the nest, 
and found that he could build a shelter 
from which James's youthful story could 
be filmed without alarming his parents. 
They ‘ flew to the nest carrying food 
and,gently feeding James with it, till 
at last he was able to put an unsteady 
claw on the food and tear it for himself. 
Once Captain Knight helpfully added a* 
pork chop to the nest larder*, but mother 


spotted it and hastily removed it. Pork 
choj) for her James, indeed 1 

When another bird of prey hovered 
near the nest the mother spread wide 
her wings, completely covering Janies, 
and hurled abuse at the intruder. 

All this the camera recorded, and it 
caught James when he thought he was 
alone and solemnly started to practise 
first flying exercises and simple steps. 
He would wait till his parents had flown 
off, and then he would rise on his long 
unsteady legs and prance about the nest, 
flapping his wings and trying to raise 
himself. The sight of James's back view 
as he solemnly hopped from one long 
feather-trousered leg on to the other 
set the film audience rocking with 
laughter, and almost a cheer was raised 
when, with much flapping, James finally 
rises right up out of the film and down 
again into the nest in triumph. ** That 
will surprise mother," the proud creature 
seems to be thinking. 

One Too Many 

But as James gets older the sheep- 
killing gets worse, and even Mr Steyn 
feels that, though he can put up with two 
of these eagles on his sheep farm, a 
third will be one too many, and James 
must be shot. “Let me at least try 
to catch him first," said Captain Knight, 
and we see him clambering up the tree 
and making a grab for James's logs. 
But James has not been practising in 
vain. He flies off. , It is his first flight, 
however, and after a mile .the followers 


find him exhausted, and the proud James 
ends that first outing in a sack. 

..We sec him on the boat coming to 
England, being trained to fly to Captain 
Knight for food, and in England we 
see him greeted by that already well- 
known bird of Captain Knight's train¬ 
ing; Mr Ramsliaw, the Scottish eagle. 
Mr Ramshaw, drab in dark feathers, 
eyes him all over, and really seems to 
be saying, as Captain Knight says he is : 
" My dear fellow, you can't wear those 
white colonial trousers here !" 

A Personal Appearance 

Captain Knight keeps up a running 
commentary on the film, and his own 
amusing drawings fill up gaps in it. 
We see James's training being, carried 
on in England, and see how the English 
rooks, small as sparrows beside him; 
mob him as he flies loose, as lie often 
does, always returning to liis master's 
whistle. The grace of his flight is 
made clear in slow motion; and on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays he makes a 
personal appearance, flying loose on the 
stage, and allowing himself to be closely 
examined in the vestibule. There is 
just one Saturday, morning left for 
Londoners to see this grand bird and 
his film (called African Adventure) at 
the Polytechnic. 

; ; While James was growing up Captain 
Knight had time to take his camera to 
.the Kruger .Park animal sanctuary and 
to a penguin island ; and he made fine 
use of his opportunity. 


1280 PEOPLE 
SPEAK AT ONCE 

An Amazing New Cable 

What could anyone make out of 
1280 people all speaking together and 
none saying the same thing ? 

Nothing. But the Post Office, with 
its' new four-core telephone cable, can 
collect all their voices together, send 
them along an electric speaking tube no 
thicker than the top of a pill-box, and 
sort them out again at the other end. 

The other end may be as distant as 
from London to Newcastle, or Birming¬ 
ham,. or Manchester. It makes no 
difference to the new Post Office long¬ 
distance telephone, which can sort out 
the babel of voices at any of these 
places and deposit the words they arc 
uttering where they arc intended to go. 

The 1280 voices may bespeaking at 
either end of the telephone. Let us 
suppose yours is one of them. You have 
picked up the telephone in your room 
or office, called up Trunk, given your 
number. Here in a moment is your 
opposite number speaking, and you, are 
beginning your conversation. While it 
is continuing 1279 other people may be 
doing the same thing from your town or 
from others. The four-core cable is as 
indifferent to numbers as it is to noise. 

The Mechanical Sorter 

The telephone currents are carried 
from end to end of the long-distance line, 
which at short intervals along it has 
amplifiers to maintain its strength/ At 
the ends of the line is complicated 
electrical apparatus which converts any 
or air of the 1280 voices (all seeking to 
break in on the current) into excessively 
small electric speech currents at fre¬ 
quencies of millions of cycles a second. 
These are transmitted along, the line, 
and when they arrive at ttie. terminus at: 
the other end they are sorted out by 
other: apparatus as unfailingly as if they 
were letters for the post. . 

This is what the four-core cable can 
do. Any single line of the four, which 
ate bound, together in the underground 
cable, can handle 320 messages from 
people .speaking at one time from either 
end of the wire. 

This does not exhaust the abilities of 
this new wonder, for in the future it 
may be used for television, so that so 
many words and so many pictures may 
be carried along one electric channel. 


£250 A MINUTE 

The spirit of charity is certainly not 
dead in Tunbridge Wells. 

The Council of Social Service held a 
meeting there a few days ago, and a 
scheme was-described for giving eight 
flats to poor people, , ’. . 

In four minutes gifts amounting to 
/200, and £715 in loans were promised, 
nearly £1000 in the four minutes ! The 
scheme will cost *5/1400, 
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For Those Who ; 
Come To London 

AND THOSE WHO 
STAY AT HOME 

The Best Sixpenny worth 
For Both 

With the coming of May only a few. 
days remain before the solemn crown¬ 
ing in the Abbey. 

People are coming to London from 
the four corners of the earth to see the 
thrilling. spectacle or to witness the 
joyous scenes of pageantry in the streets 
of London. . :• - 

There, are hundreds of thousands of 
others who. would wish to come * but 
cannot. Perhaps you know somebody 
, in. a; distant part : of the Empire.' * If so, 
why not send a copy of .the C N Corqna 7 
lion 'Extra, - Send ' Him 'Victorious ? 
This wonderful- issue ‘is a beautiful 
production of 56 pages, all. in photo¬ 
gravure/ and the price-is only sixpence. 
We believe it the best value among all, 
the Coronation issues, and it should on 
ho account be missed. 

If your newsagent has sold out he 
will be able to get a copy for you ; 
but time must not be' lost if you would 
make sure. .Ask for the C N Extra, 

SEND HIM VICTORIOUS 


THE GOLD STRIPES 

We are all used to the sight of gold 
stripes,' scrolls,; and badges, -but the. 
industry which produces, the. gleaming 
gold braid is rarely'in the limelight. ! 

Even now, when thousands of men. in 
the Services, every ambassador, consul, 
lord-lieu tenant, herald, mayor/ mace- 
bearer, and commissionaire in the land 
is clamouring for new gold embellish¬ 
ment for. his new Coronation uniform, 
only the people concerned in the making 
seem to' know anything about it. 

But they have never been-so rushed 
before. Most of the braid'is being made 
in Lancashire, and not all on machines, 
either,: In spite of the hurry, clever 
fingers are working on hand-frames, 
making the rich stuff so eagerly awaited 
by tailors all over the country. 

A MAY DAY IN THE 
EDITOR'S GARDEN 

The spring opening of the Editor's 
garden on Eynsiord Hill, Kent, for the 
Nurses Fund is fixed for May 5, from ten 
to seven, . 

. The./rose terrace (now lovely with* 
aubretia) has the finest view of the 
Darent Valley, perhaps the loveliest 
valley witliin an hour of London, and 
there is a path 100 feet long paved with 
Roman' tiles, a weathervane of the 
Golden Hind copied from Drake’s own 
model, a terrace with angels from the 
Houses of Parliament, and an interesting 
stone by the lily pond which has been 
seen by every visitor to London for 
nearly 160 years. Those who visit the 
garden on May 5 will perhaps be curious 
to guess what this stone, is. - >. ■ t 


LAST CENTURY CRICKET BALL 
STILL PLAYING 

Still well preserved despite its 45 
years, a cricket ball used in the England 
versus Australia match in 1892 has 
been brought into service again to open 
a match at Wagga, New South Wales. 

Originally it was given by the Surrey 
bowler George Lolimann to Mr M. Tier, 
of Wagga, as a permanent trophy for 
Wagga clubs. 

NO DRINK IS BEST 

A motorist’s licence has been stamped 
by-the magistrates at Southend with his 
promise never to touch drink again. 


Duty Over All 

The King’s Proud Rule 

The Chief Scout, speaking to 1000 
Scouts at Windsor, before attending 
service in St George’s Chapel, said it - 
was the first time he had seen the Scouts 
gathered in' the sanctuary of chivalry 
of the knights of olden days. As younger 
knights they had renewed their'devotion 
to God and the King. They carried out 
.the idea of St George overcoming the 
dragon by .the way they fought down 
temptation to be slack, and by working 
to make themselves good Scouts until 
they had succeeded in bringing them¬ 
selves to their present standard of King's 
Scouts. Others had avoided the tempta¬ 
tion of Safety First when there was 
danger, and had been willing to sacrifice 
themselves to save life. So were they 
true followers . of the example given 
in the story of St George. 

• They had also, lie said, a concrete 
example to follow in King George, who 
lived the right kind of life of self- 
sacrifice to his duty. In following this 
example they could not go far wrong,- 

THE GREATEST MOMENT 
OF THE CROWNING 

By the Archbishop 

. Speaking to the Boy Scouts gathered at 
Windsor, on Sunday the Archbishop of 
Canterbury referred to King George in these 
interesting words: .. ; 

: You have seen the King today. You 
have been received by him. Your hearts 
have been stirred by loyalty to him. In 
a few days now he will be solemnly 
crowned, ... 

“I need not remind you of . what my 
part will be in that great and wonderful 
Ceremony. But there is one feature of it 
which comes most to my heart—hot the ■ 
wonderful anointing, not the dramatic, 
moment of crowning, but when the orb 
is put into the King's hands and I say 
to him, When you see this orb , set under 
d Cross, remember that the whole world is 
subject to the Empire of . Christ our 
Redeemer, 

l I know I am speaking for him as well_ 
as for you all when I hope that in these 
great times we. shall rivet afresh our . 
loyalty to the King of Kings. 

BELGIUM'S FUTURE 

1 % - f 

No Longer Bound To France 
.' and Britain 

Belgium has been released from her 
undertaking to come to the aid of France 
or Britain should they be involved in 
war. By. the Treaty "of Locarno she had 
promised to assist Germany if it was 
subject to an unprovoked attack by 
France or Britain, or France and Britain 
if attacked by Germany. 

The international position was 
changed when Germany sent her troops 
to the Rhine and made a new Locarno 
Treaty necessary. This new Treaty 
has not been arranged and Belgium has 
felt The obligations to be too heavy. 

While guaranteeing Belgium's security 
France and this country have assured 
Belgium that they will not expect her 
to help them if they are attacked.' 
Belgium on- her'part has reaffirmed/her 
loyalty to the League, arid would act: 
under any decision the League came to 
for common resistapee to an aggressor. . 

THE GREAT AIM OF THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKERS 

By President Roosevelt 

The United States and Great Britain 
have one great common . concern—The 
preservation of peace throughout. the 
world. ; / ; * ■ \ 

Peace may not be \yon with, asking 
but it can be won with striving, and I 
was never more convinced than I am 
now that plain people everywhere in the 
civilised world today wish to live iii 
peace with one another, : ^ 


£1 a Month For 
Everybody 

Terrible Fact in 
the Budget 

THE HEAVY PRICE WE PAY I OR 
WAR AND FEAR OF WAR 

' The Chancellor’s last Budget (he is 
expected to be Prime Minister after 
the Coronation) will be remembered 
as the most remarkable Budget ever 
framed by Britain in time of peace. 

The nation is to spend in the new 
financial year nearly £1000,000,000. 
With slight final adjustment of the 
figures we gave, they become : 

Fighting Services .. £278,000,000 
Civil Services' ... £429,000,000 
, .National Debt, etc ..£236,000,000 


Total .. £ 943 , 000,000 

Of this 943 millions the Chancellor is 
borrowing 80 millions, leaving 863 more 
to be raised by taxes. 

The Nation’s Future Needs 

So good is trade that all but 15 
millions of this great sum is expected 
to come into the Treasury without 
raising existing taxes, but the Chancellor 
frankly tells the nation that next year 
even more than .£278,000,000 will be 
needed by the >favy, Army, and Air 
Force, and he. therefore prepai'es for the 
additional costs which will arise. 

, This year lie has to raise an additional 
15 millions by new taxation, but next 
year he will probably need to raise an 
extra 40 millions, + 

Therefore, he is meeting the case now': 

1. By an increase of 3d on the Income 
Tax, raising it to 5s in the £/ This will 
yield £13,000,000. 

2. By a new tax which he calls the 
National, Defence Contribution, really 
an Excess Profits 'Tax, resembling in 
principle the tax of That name levied in 
the war to take for the State a share of 
war profits. This” is expected to yield 
£2,000,000 this^year, and £20,000,000 
to £25,000,000 next year, thus meeting 
the extra arms costs expected. 

J The New Excess Profits Tax 

This Profit Tax is not an/extra tax on 
all profit, but a levy on its growth above 
a certain standard. It is to be paid by 
business firms, but not by professional 
men. Traders will only be liable to 
pay it if their total profits exceed: 
£2000 a year. . If the total current 
profit does not exceed 6 per cent the 
tax is not charged at all. If the total 
current profit is from 6 to 10 per cent 
the firm will pay a fifth of any growth. 
If the total profit is 10 to 15 per cent a 
fohrtli of any growth will be paid. If 
profits are over 15 per cent the firm will 
pay a third of any growth. Always this 
tax is on growth and not on total profit. 

It is therefore a Budget in which a 
responsible Chancellor of the Exchequer/ 
with the best information before him, 
in effect prophesies increased trade and- 
profit, and arranges to tax that growth, ; 
^ It is a deeply-interesting experiment,- 
but the tax is very complicated and it is 
not easy to understand how it will work. 

The Real War Bill .. 

But, having looked at the Budget as 
far as it concerns the Future, let us 
glance for just a moment at its relation 
to the Past and the Present. Let us 
note what the Budget really provides for 
present defence and past v&rs. Here 
is the. account in millions of pounds : 

..,/ Past Wars „. .. £236 

, Current Defence. ‘ ... ... £278 
War Pensions/■: : ./ '-£40 ; 

■ ‘ £554 1 

* It amounts to £12 a year for every 
man, woman, and child— One Pound a 
month for everybody I ' 


Home Office And 
Celluloid 

Asked to “ Come Into 
Line ” 

One more appeal has been made 
to the Home Office to bring its cellu¬ 
loid regulations into line with modern 
requirements. ' _ 

The appeal has been made by the 
Association of Municipal Corporations, 
who are asking the Home Secretary to 
revise the Kinematograph Acts. The 
Association declares that its Law Com¬ 
mittee has been informed that dangerous 
celluloid films are being sold to children, 
and it is hoped that at last the Home 
Office will change its attitude and remove- 
this danger from our kinemas. 

It will be well if, while this appeal is . 
before the Home Secretary, readers will ' 
write once again to remind him of the 
grave danger of celluloid toys being sold 
to children—a far greater danger than 
the celluloid film. It is understood that 
the question of .films will come up in 
Parliament some, time this year, and 
we urge our readers to write to their 
M Ps asking that ^ dangerous toys be 
dealt with as well as dangerous films. 

THE CRYING FROG 

Cerotophrys has arrived at the London 
Zoo. Taken out of soil into which he had 
retired, and stroked by his keeper, he 
howled like a baby, opening a great 
mouth to display Iris heart-shaped 
tongue, while tears ran down his face. 
Cerotophrys, is too grand a name for 
everyday, ,so his friends call, him the 
crying frog; and he comes from Brazil; 

He can inflate himself, and then looks 
like a rubber'toy. He has a hood over,, 
each eye/which looks like a brown leaf/ 
When he buries himself, being tired of 
company, lie' leaves, only,his hooded eyes 
above ground ; and the hoods sensitively 
pick up sounds, so that he knows when 
anything comes his way. ' 


Little News Reel 

Peel in the Isle of Man has been able 
to reduce its rates by sixpence as a 
result of bequests left to the town. 

Fruit and vegetables are to be used 
as designs on postage stamps in Bulgaria. 
The object is to advertise Bulgarian 
fruit and vegetables in foreign countries. 

All through . May the Wallace Collec¬ 
tion,’ the loveliest Gallery in London, is 
opening until seven p m on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday. 

Sturdy little hill ponies are carrying 
broadcasting equipment to the top of 
Ben Nevis, 4406 feet, and a greeting 
will be radiated from the summit to their 
Majesties on Coronation Day. 


Things Seen 

. . A pigeon on its nest over the entrance 
to the Law Courts in the Strand. 

A newspaper sheet blown on to a 
bicycle in Lambeth and upsetting the 
rider. 

/ A woman throwing.two newspapers' 
out of a Rolls-Royce as it passed down 
a busy street; \ ' ■' ’ ‘ * ■ 

Things Said 

Drink and driving do not mix. • ■ 

-■ Posters by U S brewers 

The memory of my father will always 
bring the inspiration of a high exaniple. 

\ The King • 

Goodnight, Madam/ and thank; you 
very much for being so pleasant; it is 
a great help, ' Heard in a Brighton shop 
We want peace and liberty ; not only 
friendship between France and England 
but friendship between all peoples; 

French Defence Minister 
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Floating Stand • Coronation Floodlighting • Barhary Sheep 



At the London Zoo—Barbary oheep hear the keeper calling at feeding time 


Floodlighting Rehearsal—Buckingham Palace durina a teat 
of tho Coronation floodlighting arrangement, Ust week 
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The Marvels of a * m aotz Hailstones Like “ Little John 


Peat-Moss Bog 

Nature’s Precious 
Storehouse \ 

New Zealand is to spend four years 
and £180,000 in adding 2bo square 
miles to her agricultural land, reclaim¬ 
ing it, not, like Holland, from the sea, 
but from the great Taupuri bog. 

Bogs are fascinating conundrums, not 
because we do not know how they were 
formed, but because we never know 
what they may contain. They may 
cover a little world of vanished life 
which once peopled the lake that 
became a peat-moss. They may con¬ 
ceal dead forests, dead animals, man 
himself, the pile-houses in which he 
lived, and with him his tools, the 
mighty elks he hunted, the log-canoes in 
which he first attempted navigation. 

The Giant Moa 

A chapter of ancient civilisation may 
be revealed when, a bog having been 
drained and dried, peat-cutters set to 
work to convert the vegetable remainder 
into fuel. We may expect to hear of 
many a giant moa and other forms of 
ancient New Zealand life being found 
in the clearing of the great Taupuri 


Everybody, wonders what the 
weather will be like on Coronation Day. 
It is impossible to contemplate a 
rainy day. 

Judging by what has happened in 
past years, however, it does not seem 
very likely that it will be hot. May 12 is 
the first day of a cold spell which was 
recognised by the peasants of Central 
Europe long before the Scottish meteo¬ 
rologist, Buchan, drew attention to the 
periods associated with his name. The 
12th, 13th, and 14th of May are the days 
associated with the saints Pancratius, 
Servatius, and Bonifacius, and in 
Germany and Austria these saints have 
been nicknamed Eismanner because of 
the fall of temperature which takes 
place at this period and often does great 
damage to crops. 

. Although the weather is not usually 
warm, however, at this time it is often 
fine and dry, and when we think of the 
great crowds watching the Coronation 
procession, it is perhaps to be hoped that 
the day will not be scorchingly hot. 

Yorkshire's Five 
Brothers 

Everyone has heard of the Five 


Tennis Balls 

Guide Tents Torn to 
Ribbons 

Written While Travelling in the Jungle 

, Hailstones are among the dreaded 
enemies, of the South Indian villager. 

During one of the hottest months of 
this year, pn an April afternoon, a group 
of villages in Hyderabad State, the 
dominions of His Highness the Nizam, 
has been desolated by a fierce deluge 
of hailstones, jagged lumps of ice the 
size of a hen’s egg, some as big as a 
tennis ball. In the fields round Sangipet 
village twelve people and thirteen hun¬ 
dred sheep were killed by the hail. 

Many of the sheep leaped blindly 
into open wells to try to escape from 
the fury of this onslaught. The tiles on 


bo K for the bo K while it exterminates -Sisters of York, the wonderful group of 
life’is a mLvehons preservative of the lancet windows in the north transept of 

the Minster, But who knows anything 

Only in damp and undrained places 
can a bog come into being. In such a 
site mosses form, die at the roots. 


the Minster, 
of the Five Brothers ? 

They arc Frank Carr, and his brothers 
George, William, Robert, and John, 
grow at the top, and, dying and renewing ^ankisyG Georgeis ^4. WiUiam is 82 

• Z, 801 ^^ 68 ^^'' togethe?^ 

century something doomed a g!eat tract RoSrt^and ^Tohn Whitby 

of firs in Ross-shire. The land, growing £ob«t. and 


sour and sodden, killed its trees, and 
within forty years there grew up in their 
stead a bog impenetrable. Men who in 
boyhood had walked dryfoot amid the 
pines pank breast-high in the morass 
which had taken their place. 

A Rich Black Soil 

Bogs are among Nature’s most 
precious sources of wealth, for, decaying 
age after age, the vegetation slowly 
dissolves the rocks below and combines 
with the debris to form a rich black soil. 

• The magnificent- black mould which 
gives us cotton in India, corn, maize, 
and other foods in America and Russia, 
is simply ancient bogland dried by 
Nature or drained by man. 

Sometimes, however, when an ancient 
^lake forms the foundation of a morass . 
disaster may suddenly result. Between 
the bed and the matted vegetation on 
the top is a body of muddy water, and 
when this is unduly swollen by floods it 
forces up the surface till the vast mat 
can hold it no longer. The bog bursts, 
flowing in torrents of mud and decayed 
vegetation, like lava from a Vesuvius. 

The Queer Adventure 
of a Disc 

It would be easy to write a book on 
the extraordinary way in which things 
long lost have at last come to light. 

Such a book would have to include a 
story which has just come from Bridgend 
in Glamorgan. 

A man out for a country ramble there 
saw his dog bolt down a rabbit-hole. 
The dog returned to the outer air having 
in its journey underground lost its collar, 
and with the collar the disc bearing the 
name and address of its owner. There 
remained nothing to do but to buy the 
animal a new collar and disc. 

Now, a year having elapsed, the disc 
has come back to its owner, handed to 
him by the local gas-collector, who had 
found the disc in a gas-meter some miles 
away, - a meter which should, of coxirse, 
have contained only shillings. 

So this disc has had the remarkable 
adventure of going down a rabbit-hole, 
into a gas-meter, and home again. 


The King: the 
People Are 
Delighted 
To Honour 

The Happy Family 
Round the Throne 

See C N Coronation Extra 

SEND HIM 
VICTORIOUS 


Robert, 

William lives 

alone at Ruswarp, a North Yorkshire 
village near the Esk. He makes his 
own bed, cooks his own meals, looks 
after his own garden, and docs his own 
shopping. A few days ago he repaired 
the roof of his house. 

Fire Over England 

Among the myriad fires to light 
Britain’s hilltops on Coronation night 
will be a unique one on the summit of 
that flat-topped cone at Ingleborough 
in Yorkshire. 

As darkness falls watchers will see 
many twinkling fires climbing the hill¬ 
side, the torches of the fell-runners 
carrying a chain of fire to the beacon 

’ 2 373 feet above the sea. Two great bridges were built across 

From lonely farms and bleak moors the B b o{ San Fr b ancisco . 
come these sturdy fell-runners, already. _ J . 

forming into teams to represent Ingleton Dangerous work it was, and under 
(the village of lovely waterfallsj, Giggles- the old accepted conditions one could 
wick (whose famous school contains the prophesy with only too great accuracy 


the houses were pounded into small 
particles. Thatched huts were laid flat. 
The rice crop, almost ready for cutting, 
was-battered down as though a steam¬ 
roller had passed over it. 

The Girl Guides from the Mission 
Settlement at Mcdalc were in camp, and 
their tents were torn to ribbons ; in only 
a few minutes they were struggling 
through a mass of hailstones a foot deep. 

The Bridge That Did 
Not Kill a Man 


wick (whose 
famous observatory), Settle (the quaint 
old market town, . owning among its 
records one of a marriage signed by 
Cromwell), Kirkby Lonsdale (where is 
the lovely Devil’s Bridge), and many 
hillside villages of the North. 

It is on the hilltops, also,. that the 
Ordnance Survey places its triangulation 
pillars in connection with the mapping 
of our country. 

These concrete pillars are placed in 
position after a long and careful series 
of observations have been made, and 
therefore it is most important that they 
should not be disturbed in any way. 
Organisers ..of bonfires throughout the 
land are asked not to light them within 
50 yards of a triangulation pillar for 
fear of the. heat cracking the pillar or 
its foundations and thereby destroying 
its accuracy for observation purposes. 

Adventure Bound 

The spirit of daring is not dead. If 
there are no new continents to discover 
■and no Spanish galleons to capture, 
there are adventures to be found, and 
Commander Morison and his two sons, 
one 21 and the other 12, are searching 
for them, for .they have set off in a 
32-ton ship, and hope to sail found the 
world. 


that so many lives would be sacrificed 
for so many tons of steel constructed. 

The first of the two bridges accordingly 
killed 23 men. But the second has not 
hilled a single man. Its builders installed 
the biggest safety net in the world. Ten 
men have fallen and bounced harmlessly 
on its stout manila cordage. The work 
has been done 15 to 25 per cent faster 
with the men relieved of the fear of 
falling. The net cost £20,000 to make, 
but was cheap at the price. 

Four Friends 

At a recent meeting of the Midlands 
Branch of the Hospital Officers Association 
many strange gifts to hospitals ivere 
related. Among them were these. 

£1000 received in a solicitor’s office 
by a hospital officer from an old gentle¬ 
man without a word spoken. . 

£50 handed over in pound notes by a 
poorly-dressed man on condition that 
his name and address remain secret, 

A yearly subscription given as an 
atonement by a man who, when a boy, 
stole a pin in a hospital to which he was 
taken for treatment. 

£2 from a children’s party organised 
in New Zealand by a little girl who had 
been helped in a Birmingham hospital. 


From Senga 

Flying Over Africa 

Little John Porritt, not yet four 
years old, whose mother died at his 
home in Central Africa two years ago, 
has just had a wonderful adventure with 
his father, Mr Norman Porritt. 

Mr Porritt is a missionary of the 
London Missionary Society at Senga, a 
tiny place 40 miles from the nearest 
small town of Abercorn. The time had 
come for a holiday in England, but the 
journey home is a long one for a little 
boy, and so they decided to travel by 
air. Even that was not so simple, for 
Senga is a long way from Mpika/ where 
they would have to catch the aeroplane. 

John’s home in Africa is a boarding 
school for 50 African boys, which his 
father started, and of which he is head¬ 
master. John knows all the boys by 
name, though African names are not 
very easy to remember, and they are all 
good friends of his. 

Seven Days of Adventure 

The day came when he had.to say 
goodbye to the boys, and off he went in 
his father’s car, 70 miles to Kasama. 
There they hired a car to take them as 
far as the Chambezi River. The river 
was flooded, but they got across by canoe 
and hired a car to take them to Mpika, 
where at last they boarded an aeroplane.; 
Then came the real adventure of Seven 
days flying over Africa, over the Mediter¬ 
ranean, over Europe, over the English 
Channel, for John’s first sight of England. 
Every night they slept in a different 
place, and every morning John was 
called in the early hours and dressed for 
the next day’s flying. He can tell you 
the funny names of all the places they 
stopped at. 

Meanwhile the boys at Senga must be 
missing their white friend. Theirs is an 
unusual school. Besides learning all the 
usual things we learn at school, they are 
being taught how to cultivate the land 
by the latest methods, though they do it 
all by hand, without the latest labour- 
saving machines. -When Mr Porritt went 
to Senga five years ago he saw that the 
people were wasting their land because 
they did not know how to make the best 
use of it. 

Three Hours Digging Every Day 

Soon, he declared, they will not be 
able to produce enough food to live on. 
So he started his school, and as he had 
himself had some experience on an 
up-to-date farm in England he was able 
to teach his boys the best methods of 
cultivation. The school has 15 acres of 
land, and every boy does three hours 
work a day on it. When they are 
properly trained some of them will go 
into the villages, settle on a piece of 
land which all the villagers can see, and 
begin to cultivate it in the' new ways 
they have learned at school. " At first 
the villagers will laugh at you,” Mr 
Porritt tells them, ” but just go on and 
say .nothing. They will soon see that 
your ways are better than theirs, and 
will copy you.” 

That is the splendid kind of mission¬ 
ary little John’s father is. 


The City to the 
Crossing Sweeper 

It is a tradition dating from the times 
of William the Conqueror that the City 
of London shall mark a coronation by 
entertaining a number of comparatively 
poor people. 

It is rising to the occasion hand¬ 
somely, and 5,00 citizens, including 
crossing-sweepers and hawkers, have 
received cards expressing the honour the 
authorities would feel if the recipient 
accepted an invitation to dine with 
them on May 14. 
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Now Look Down on All the 
Splendour of the British Grown 


A' 


il the world salutes the King today: a few days ; ti>prc and all the 
world will be listening to liis crowning. 

More than a crowning is this great .pageantry, more than a festival: it " 
is the solemn .avowal of the British people that they stand by their old 
ideas of Liberty and Honour and Peace and Goodwill; It is their 
proud declaration that the Throne is the symbol of their faith in these 
things, that the King in his Crown stands for what they believe in. 

What is it we believe in ? What is it the King stands for ? What is 
this dazzling Crown that binds one-quarter of the human race as one ? 
What is this Throne, the old wooden chair with the Stone, of Scone inside . 
it ? What is the spirit of the Flag for which they stand ? - 


The King, the Crown, the Throne, the Land, the .Empire, the Flag— 
what is it that comes into our .vision as we think of them ? The Editor 
of the C N has put it all into a little book, one of the most popular of all the 
Coronation bopks—Salute the King, published by Hodder and Stoughton 
at 3s 6d. . It is a book of the English spirit and what it means in the 
world, a handsome volume which all who love their country may put into 
the: hands of old or young, for it thrills with romance and inspiration and 
imagination and all the wonder lying behind the crowning of the King. 

Let us look at these six phases of the crowning which is drawing the 
mind of the world, and so mafty thousands of its people, to .London now. 
This is how Arthur Mee sums them up in his Salute to the King. 



THE KING 

J-Jnsits in the midst of this changing world 
on the last great throne in Europe. 

A typical Englishman of his age, lie is 
: famous for liis uni¬ 
versal Sympathy 
and liis wide un¬ 
derstanding, and is 
everywhere , bc- 
/o.ved for h i s 
naturalness, -his 
l frankness, and liis 
> simplicity. Follow¬ 
ing s*oon upon the 
most beloved, king 
who ever sat on a 
throne, he has 
lhade it the desire 
0 f uis life to win 
for himself the full measure of affection 
the nation gave to George the Fifth. 

He knows the nooks and crannies of 
our Motherland and many of the great 
cities and far-off corners, of our Empire. 
He has made himself the friend of . all. 
He has seen the people at work and at 
play, and the English spirit at its.very 
best runs through him. He has been in 
our slums and hates them. He lias 
seen war and hates it. He knows Our 
countryside and loves it. He knows the 
people who are.the backbone of our race 
and lias a great sense of brotherhood 
with them. 

He comes to the throne in the. prime 
of manhood. He leads his people at an 
age when long years loom before him ; 
j he looks into the future and shares our 
dreams. . 

THE CROWN 

•Jwo crowns has King George, a crown 
that is called Content, the univer¬ 
sal affection of his people, and the 
jewelled crown with which lie is in¬ 
vested in tlic Abbey, the greatest.burden 
borne by any man. 

It is the personal symbol of the highest 
office any man can hold in this world, 
for it invests hint with tlip solemn lord- 
ship of one-quarter 
1 of the human race. 

| This crown of a 
i thousand years, 

I glittering with 
j gems, stands for' 
the rise of tlic 
{ English-speaking 
•| peoples from a 
v small nation to a 
| mighty Empire. 
It takes us back to 
the days before the 
Conqueror came, 
to the King who founded and built our 
first Westminster-Abbey. 

Now the old crown opens a new 
Chapter. Something has happened to it 
that has made it six crowns in one. 
Whatever may have been its glory in 
the past, it is today the most impressive 
jewel on the earth, for it is tlic only 
visible link that binds the British Em- 
pire into one. * A solemn thing it is that 
the King should stand alone as ruler of 
those distant realms. The crown he, 
wears has a significance for him that 
none of his ancestors (except for a few 
years his father) has known* lie has.a 



throne on' every continent and for every 
continent lie must be crowned. 

More than a symbol is this. glittering 
jewel with all its beauty and all its 
heritage : it is tlic anchor of the unity 
of the boundless spaces and the teeming 
millions of the British Empire. 

THE THRONE 

r p , iiERE are few things in the world 
more beautiful than our crown, 
and few more simple than our throne, 
Anyone of ns may see it almost any day; 
we may leave a bus at Westminster and 
in a minute or two may be standing by 
tlic King’s throne, liis Coronation chair. 

It is more than 6oo years old, and must 
have been a dazzling sight when Master 
Adams the goldsmith and Master 
Walter the painter delivered it up for 
our first King Edward. It was made in 
the days when English craftsmanship 
was at its best; at the end of the 13th 
century. It was then that Salisbury 
Cathedral was - set up with the lovely 
and graceful lines. 

In those days craftsmen, were proud 
to . be English, and they- were artists 
to the finger .tips. 
||f| Master Adams and 
; .-Master . Walter 
I'pv-i made the King’s 
j|: Chair into a thing 
;• ^ of beauty, adorning 
. its surface with 
mosaic in coloured 
|| glass ; painting its 
v pan els with a kni ght 
on . horseback, > a 
:king, with liis .feet 
bn a lion, and a 
lemons tor’s, head ; 
%' working into it two 
I® small leopards 
carved and painted; arid resting the 
whole chair on four carved lions 

Under the scat the old Stone of Scone 
is tucked away on a shelf, ‘ and we can 
see it, as we can see that other crowning 
stone at- Kingston. Eight kings* were 
crowned on the Kingston stone, yet it 
stands in the wind and the raiu v the 
Stone of Scone is sheltered in the Abbey 
by the Confessor’s tomb. Perhaps we 
may like the thought of • these two 
stones that have seen so much of our 
nation’s story, one still in the open 
street and one in our sacred place, but 
both the seat of kings, precious stones of 
the English people for a thousand year's. 

THE LAND 

^/iiether we think of its beauty, or 
its history, or the character of its 
people or of their achievements, our 
island has 110 match benecith tlie sun. 

It is a comfortable little land as \vc 
walk about it, - yet what a tale it tells ! 
If we go back a hundred years it is like 
a miracle, for it lias been at the head -of 
mankind in that march to knowledge 
and power which has made the twen- 
tietli century the most remarkable since 
the beginning of tlic world. If we. go 
back a thousand years we can hardly 
believe the story of what has happened 
in these islands. If we go back a million 
years the tale is something that staggers 
tlic wisest man alive. 


We have been under the sea. We 
have been covered with ice. We have 
been strewn with the fire of volcanoes^ 
Wc have been a land of great forests* 
We have been a jungle of wild beasts. 
We have been thrust up and thrust 
down. We have been linked by a land- 
bridge to Europe. If we are Freedom’s 
Own Island, as the great American writer 
Emerson says, 1 wc certainly were first of 
all Nature’s Own Island, 


ill 




Ages have made our valleys, and they 
are like so many secret places with their 
hidden treasure, murmuring streams, 
old mills, sleepy hollows, green meadows, 
dce x p gorges, mysterious caverns, foot-, 
paths trodden for a thousand years. Our 
green carpet is the loveliest in the world ; 
never does |he traveller forget the green 
fields of England. Our rivers flow through 
the fairest landscapes. Our little lanes 
bring us to scenes unmatched in. any 
country in the world. 

Again and again the traveller I'cturns 
to England. The wonders of America do 
* not keep him away. The distance from 
Australia is no barrier. The marvels of 
India cannot quench the desire to see our 
English villages. When East comes West 
it is England the pilgrim will not miss. 
It stirs .in the page of history and it 
thrills in the heart of man. 

THE EMPIRE 

cannot imagine the time when the 

world will cease to talk of. the 
British Empire. Tlierc has been no other 
Empire like it. Our flag flies over regions 
Caesar never knew. Long before the 
world talked of a League of Nations the 
British Empire had made one of its own. 
It is unique in history for its size, its 
variety, the multitude of its people, the 
extraordinary number oLraces to which 
they, belong, the hundreds of languages 
they speak,. their strange beliefs and 
religious faiths, and their varying degrees 
of civilisation. They inhabit every con¬ 
tinent and hundreds'of islands. They 



* Britannia on Liberty’s building 


live in jungles,’.in wide open spaces, on 
the edge of the desert, on remote and 
almost inaccessible islands, in barbarous 
regions, in wild places where wolves 
come creeping round by night, sometimes 
fifty miles from neighbours, and in the 
greatest cities in the world. 

All these have come together to find 
peace under the British Crown, and it is 
two or three lifetimes only that have 
seen the miracle. What a story it has 
been, this buikling-up of the King’s 
Dominions overseas since the days when 
Sir .Walter Raleigh sat dreaming, his 
heart breaking over his Virginia. He 
would still see it ail English land, he 
said, and he dreamed that the power of 
this island would go out into the world 
and spread liberty and fine things every¬ 
where. Has it not come true ? 

It is hard for an Englishman to look 
at the map of the world and not be 
moved. It is.more than a map to him. 
It is something intimate, for everywhere 
his countrymen have fought and suffered 
and died, have swept away despotism, 
barbarism, and disease, made habitable 
the desert and the crooked ways straight, 
lit up dark places, cleared the jungle, and 
shattered the citadels of ignorance. The 
glory and the dream, the pathos and the 
tragedy^ arc all on the map of the world 
for us. Though our island should be 
drowned again, the names of the men 
who went out from it, the things they, 
dreamed of and the things they did, 
■would live on- for - evermore : in the 
deathless story of the world., 

.THE FLAG 

Jt is the friendliest flag the world has 
ever known, for no man fears it. 
Wherever it is seen the. slave knows lie’ 
is free,, the oppressed can come 
help, the right¬ 
eous cause can 
. call for sym¬ 
pathy. ; 

It is three flags 
in one, and it, is ; 
arranged ingeni- { 
ously so that all : j 
three have equal 
shares. It is 
thrilling to re¬ 
member that tlie three flags stand fora’ 
Slave, a Soldier, and an Apostle. 

The slave was carried to Ireland at the 
beginning of the fifth century and lived; 
there thirty years, founding schools and 
monasteries, and dying there a very old 
man, to be! remembered as St Patrick. 
The soldier was our famous St George, : 
who killed the dragon and saved the, 
king's daughter, and gave up his life 1 
rather fhan deny his faith at the bidding • 
of a Roman emperor. The. apostle was 
St Andrew, one of tlie first two disciples 
Jesus called, who gave up all. and fol^ 
lowed Him, and was crucified on a cross!! 

Pity, coiirage, faithfulness unto death: 
it is not unfitting that these three 
should meet on the flag of a nation, that 
has freed, the slaves, has fought the 
dragons, and, has carried Christianity to 
the ends of the earth. A1J. this is woven 
in the flag that flies at the four quarters 
of the globe, on every sea and on 9very 
wind. Its patience, somebody has said, 
is as long as a summer's day, but its 
arm is as long as a winter's night. 
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Taxes 

[osT/rof .us have been talking ’ 
of taxes, and most of us 
must be greatly moved by the 
fact emerging from the Budget : 
that for’ every man and woman 
and child in the land One Pound 
a month is paid for old wars or 
fears of new ones. 

Now a new tax is to be imposed 
on .industry to pay. for defence 
against war, and we are reminded 
of a famous speech made by Mr 
Gladstone at a time when taxes 
began- to mount. Speaking in 
Parliament, Mr Gladstone quoted 
an article written by Sydney 
Smith in 1820, warning America 
of the cost of entering on a policy 
of War. This is what Sydney 
Smith said to the Americans : 

We can inform Jonathan what are the 
inevitable consequences of being too fond 
of glory—taxes upon • every article which 
enters into the mouth, or covers the back, 
or is placed under the foot; taxes on every¬ 
thing on the earth and the waters under the 
earth, on everything that comes from abroad 
or is grown at home, taxes on the raw 
material, taxes on every fresh value that is 
added to it by the industry of man, taxes 
on the sauce which pampers man’s appetite 
and the drug that restores him to health, on 
the ermine which decorates the judge and 
the rope that hangs the criminal, on the 
poor man’s salt and the rich man’s spice, on 
the brass nails of the coffin and the ribbons 
of the bride. 

It was truly a remarkable, 
prediction, Mr Gladstone said; 
and then he went on to show how 
our own policy had been one of 
gradually reducing or abolishing 
taxes. Sydney Smith's prophecy 
seemed likely to come true for 
America ; for us it was the reverse, 
for we had got rid of all the taxes 
we used to have on everything. 

There were taxes on the raw material; 
now there are none. There were taxes on 
every fresh value added to it by the industry 
of man; now there are no taxes on the 
fresh value added to it by the industry of 
man. 

There were taxes on the sauce which 
pampers man’s appetite; now there is no 
tax on sauce, and man may pamper his 
appetite as he pleases. There were taxes on 
. the drug, that restored him to health ; now 
there is no tax on drugs, and he may get well 
as quickly as he can, There were tax'es on 
the ermine which decorates the judge ; now 
that ermine is free. There were taxes on the 
rope which hangs the criminal; now that 
rope is free. There were taxes on the pbor 
man’s salt; now that salt is free. There 
were taxes on the rich man’s spice ; now that 
spice is free. There were taxes on the brass 
nails of the coffin ; now those brass nails are 
free. There were taxes on the ribbons of the 
bride, and let her wind up the procession; 
her ribbons, also, now are free. . . 

So our taxes had disappeared, 
Mr Gladstone said, and his words 
read strangely now, with taxes 
everywhere and tariffs strangling 
the world. 

Whether we like them or not, 
every human being in Europe 
must have heavy taxes to pay 
for the rest of his life. 



Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Asleep on Duty 

JJntil a few years ago police courts 
were kept busy with summonses 
against horse-drivers who, carting 
market produce to London, fell asleep 
with the reins in their hands. They 
were always fined for not having 
control of their horses. - 
But a sleeping motorist whose car 
ran into some trees was the other day , 
acquitted of careless driving by a. 
magistrate who decided that a motorist 
was not responsible for what happened 
in his sleep ! 

It is not surprising that the case was 
taken to a higher court which, reversed 
the magistrate's decision, saying that 
there is no ’ authority for the pro¬ 
position that a motorist who falls 
asleep cannot commit an offence. 1 
It is astounding that magistrates 
can do some of the things they do ; 
apparently, in the opinion of some of 
them, we have only to be asleep on 
duty and the law will say nothing 
whatever happens. . 

/ © ■ - . . 

The Month of the Crowning 
Then came fair May, the fairest maid 
on ground, 

Decked all with dainties of her 
season’s pride, 

And throwing flowers out of her lap 
around .... 

Lord ! how all creatures laughed I . 

Edmund Spenser . 

© 

You Can Never Be Sure 

notice that a writer in The 
Times • was saying the other 
day that, as Constable's grave gives 
the day of~his death as March 31, the 
date must.be right.* But it does not 
follow. We. know of many mistakes 
on gravestones and memorials, ' 

There was one. on Mr Asquith’s 
gravestone. There is one on the 
gravestone of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
There used to be one on the stone 
outside St Paul’s in memory of Oucen 
Victoria’s Jubilee. There is one on 
the famous Richard Hooker’s, bust 
in his own church at Bishopsbourne 
in Kent. 

You can never be really sure of 
anything. It was once found, in a law 
case that the date of the Post Office 
stamp was wrong on a letter. 

' , ‘ © 

The Home Office Relents 

W E congratulate the Home Secretary 
on giving way in the matter of 
the hours of labour of working children. 

The new Factory Act as it stood 
offended gravely in the matter, and 
aroused the indignation of all social 
reformers. We hope Parliament will 
have the courage to insist on a really 
satisfactory amendment. It is not a 
little astonishing that the Home 
Office should be so far behind public 
opinion/ . - - : 

© -•' • - A - 

Father Time lays his hand lightly 
on those who have used him well. 

Dickens 


To Do, To Love, To Hope 
'JTiat was a lovely testament left 
by Lady Hore, mother, of our 
Minister of Transport, when she wrote 
in her will: 

I die in the firm belief that the true 
happiness of life consists of Something 
to do, Someone to , love, and Something 
to hope for. A - A. ; . 

She also left instructions that the 
words Love alone is Eternal should. be 
engraved* on her tombstone. We 
venture to hope that all her beautiful 
words may be added to that in¬ 
scription. A 

There is a negative form of stating 
the same great truths, thus: Do not 
deny Work to the Worker; Do not 
betray Love ; Do not destroy Hope in 
'any human life. 

: . •; AAA, - © 

Tip-Cat 

JTverything is red, white, and 
.. blue this year, says a writer. 
What about the grass ? 

V -• •. 0 / -• // . ; . , ; 

A lady says she doesn’t care fora box 
at the theatre. Unless it has 
chocolates in. 

0 

JJow many children make the ideal 
family ? Depends on the children. 

. v, . A 0 • 

An . actor has written an Ode to the 
Swallow. Will the words stick in 
his throat ? 



Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 



If a weary gardener rests on 
his laurels 

'JTiere should be a definite term for 
careless pedestrians, says a writer. 
A term of imprisonment ? 

■ 0 

The wideawake LN E R has ordered 
400,000 sleepers. 

« 0 

A N inquiry on floods is to be. held. 
Members will sink their differences. 
0 

A man told a policeman he 
couldn’t see traffic lights 
because his was a low car, 

The policeman said he had 
a neck. 



- v @> . ; ' - - 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
pArwoRTH Village Colony having 
raised £75,000, Lord Nuffield has 
made it £100,000. 

go greatly has shipbuilding recovered 
that we have now over a million 
tons of new ships building. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Who will start a ■ campaign 'against 
the dirty motor-car ? The car neglected 
outside is neglected inside and is not 
safe for the road . 


Two Men On a Sofa 

P eorge Lansbury and Adolf Hitler 
sat together on a sofa in Berlin 
to talk over the world's affairs. 

It is like a Wonderland fancy. Here 
were two men, as different in outlook 
as any 1 two men could be, seeking to 
find a way out of the muddle in which 
this mad world is stumbling. One of 
them is the leader of millions who 
cry " Heil, Hitler " as a w'atchword of 
might; the other knows nothing of 
mailed fists and would not hurt a fly. 
One hates Socialists and the other 
loves them. 

Yet the Fuhrer, the Leader of 
Germany, and the peaceful friend of 
English Labour had much in common. 
They have both risen from the ranks 
of the workers.' Both have known 
poverty and hardship. Both can 
speak, for the poor. 

In the hearts of both was the know¬ 
ledge that’when peace is broken it is 
the poor man who suffers first and last 
and most. 

What a blessing it would be if out 
of the talk o‘f these two should spring 
something to bring peace to the world 1 
In the Bible it was the poor wise man. 
who saved the city. 

© 

The Reason 

By The Pilgrim 

YY 7 e overtook him late one afternoon. 
"Are you going home ? " we asked. 
He said he was, so we went along 
with him, and presently turned off 
into a rather dull street. 

" By the way," we said, " is this a 
short cut home ? It doesn't seem 
very -inviting." 

He agreed. " I do not come this 
way because I want to see it," he said, 
A I come so that I may be seen." 

A few minutes after, we looked up 
at the window of a dingy house. Some¬ 
one waved to us, so we waved back. 

" I always make a point of coming 
this way if I can," our friend ex¬ 
plained. "The man we waved to is 
a cripple and has been in bed for 12 
years. Few people ever call to see 
him, and his life must be terribly dull. 
He knows I usually leave business a 
little after five, arid he always looks 
out for me." He paused, then added, 

" I’m not much to look at, but if it 
gives anyone any pleasure to see me 
they are welcome ! " . 

* * .© 

A Prayer For Dull Days 
Almighty God. from whose hands 
came the sun with all its splendour, 
and about whom circle myriad stars, 
shine into our hearts, and light up. 
our lives, and fill us with the radiancy 
of joy and faith. Teach us to be 
lamps of Tlune in a dark world ; and 
may the flame of righteousness and 
love burn in us so constantly and so 
brightly that by it others may see 
their way more clearly. 

We ask this in the name of Him 
who was in truth the Light of the 
World and a lamp unto our feet. Amen 

The Best Medicine , 

Joy and Temperance,and Repose 
Slam the door on the doctor’s hose. 

Longfellow 
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A CAPTAIN AND 
HIS DAUGHTER 

Captain' Roberts, a silent man, 
slipped out of St Jean cle Luz with his 
steamer Seven Seas Spray when night 
was falling, and the world's wireless was 
whispering about the blockade of Bilbao. 

Next morning he was there, and 
Bilbao was on the quays to welcome his 
ship and its cargo ’of food with shouts of 
" Long live the English Sailors ! Long 
live Liberty ! ” Captain Roberts had 
broken through Franco’s .blockade. 

He came into port without a pilot, he 
met no miries, and none of Franco’s 
warships sighted him. It was just a 
quiet night’s run, and the captain's 
daughter and the engineer’s wife shared 
the successful incursion. The chief 
event was a meeting, as the. Seven Seas 
Spray neared Bilbao, with a British' 
destroyer, whose commander told the- 
. Welsh captain that if he went to Bilbao 
he went at his own risk. To that Captain 
Roberts replied that he took full respon¬ 
sibility, -.ancV- the destroyer’s official 
severity then broke down and it signalled 
to him by semaphore, " Good Luck 1 ” 

More Food For Bilbao 

And so say all of us, for all the world 
loves a deed of cool daring, whatever 
may be. its shade of political opinion. 
When Potato Jones started out on the 
same venture and turned back even the 
Italians applauded Patatero Jones. He 
lias taken his potatoes to another market. 
Since then other British vessels have 
got into Bilbao, and-we may say that. 
some of our shipmasters sail hi the 
Drake tradition, ready to singe the 
beard of Franco of Spain. 

The best we can hope is that this 
interlude in the tragic warfare of Spain 
may pave the way to an interlude of a 
more important kind in the war itself. 
From the Seven Seas Spray may fly the 
dove of peace. 

Turning Tar Into 
Petrol 

' Great progress-is being made with the 
extraction of petrol from tar. 

The Fuel Research Station of the 
Department of Scientific Industrial 
Research : has successfully established 
plant' for the conversion of low-tem¬ 
perature tar into motor spirit. The 
process demands the use of pressures of 
about 3000 lbs per square inch and 
temperatures of about 800 degrees. The 
plant can treat 300 gallons of tar a day. 
Low-temperature tar can be converted 
into an equal amount of excellent motor 
spirit. v 

Imperial Chemical Industries report 
that they have now a petrol output, 
from coal or tar, amounting to thirty- 
three million gallons a year. 

Keeping the Home 
Fires Burning 

Mr W. II. Alcock has given the people 
of the Isle of Man .a new idea. 

•He suggests that men who are un¬ 
employed during the winter might find’ 
useful work if a scheme for using the 
peat in some of the island’s bogs were set 
on foot. Peat bricks mixed with coal- 
dust and tar, he says, make excellent 
fuel, and the digging of the peat and the 
manufacture of the bricks would give the 
island a new winter industry. 

We hope the Isle of Man will be able 
to act on this advice, keeping the home 
fires burning all the winter through. 


Everyone is Delighted 


with the C N Coronation Extra 

SEND HIM VICTORIOUS 


History in Oxford Street 



Three of the sculptured panels decorating Selfridxes for’the Coronation 


THREE CHEERS 
FOR UNCLE POP 

ii A London provision merchant is 
doing his bit to see that the boys and 
girls of today have a chance to grow to 
be the men and women of tomorrow. 

He keeps a shop near a busy and ' 
dangerous crossing, and has launched a 
campaign intended to train children to 
be more careful. He has organised what 
he calls Safety First Forces, every boy 
or girl who joins having to sign a pledge 
that they will be more careful when 
crossing roads, more thoughtful for 
others, and ready to help younger 
children. They promise also to look both 
ways before leaving the pavement, to 
use the, Safeway whenever possible, and 
to honour the badge of membership. 

It is the badge which is half the secret 
of the success of Uncle Pop’s Careful 
Crossing Campaign, It is of white enamel 
with a red border, and has the words 
Guards of the Road . 

A Guard of the Road is the lowest 
rank of all in Uncle Pop’s army of careful 
children. To be a guard is no better than 
being a private. But there is a chance of 
promotion, and anyone may rise from 
the ranks to the position of a Knight 
of the Road, highest rank of all. Knights 
. wear a special badge, and all may be sure 
, that the guards are envious of them. 

Old Lady of the 
Moors 

An old Yorkshire woman has been 
looking back over her 84 years. 

Living at Grassington, one of the most 
delightful of all the Wharfedale villages, 
she still sings in the Linton church choir. 
She was singing there 70 years ago, and 
until a year or two ago there was rarely 
a concert in the neighbourhood at Which 
Miss Jane Airey did not sing. 

Her house is the old Gi*assington post 
office, and under one of the windows is* 
the collecting-box, which has not been 
used for 40 years. With its old stones, 
its windows keeping their bottle glass, 
and the oak beams. Miss Airey’s house is 
charming. She says she will never leave 
it, for lier father was postman here for 
half a century, and her grandfather 
lived here too. • 

It was her grandfather who ran Gras- 
sington’s theatre years ago. He was 
owner, stage-nianager, and chief actor ; 
and though his theatre was a rough 
building lighted by lamps and candles, 
and had home-made scenery, it was once 
honoured by a visit from Edmund Kean, 
the most famous actor of his day. For 
threepence or sixpence Grassington folk 
might .sec Shakespeare played by the 
bailiff and clock-maker, and Miss Aircy's 
grandfather playing Hamlet in clogs. 

30 Men and a Boy 
From theAntarctic 

About 30 Hull seamen who sailed for 
the Antarctic whaling grounds last 
October are home again. 

It had been declared that the work 
would prove too hard and the climate 
too severe for them, and that only Nor¬ 
wegians could endure the routine life of 
a whaler in the Far South ; but all 
declare that they are ready to go back. 

From Hull they went first to Norway, 
where they joined the Terge Viken and the 
Hektoria, and sailed south, passing the 
Equator and going on till they were in a 
region of snow and ice and grey, heaving 
seas, the wide spaces of which Leviathan 
is king. Between them the ships secured 
about 170,000 barrels of oil; but this 
rich harvest meant terribly hard work, 
some of the crew of the Hektoria begin¬ 
ning their day before five in the morning 
and going on with hardly a pause till 
eight at night. Among the men was 
Walter Sutton, 1 a Hull boy who had his 
fifteenth birthday while at sea 
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The Linesmen Up the >-Pole 



O nce more, as on April 29 every year, dogged by poverty from first to last. 

the Lord Mayor of London, Other antiquarians, jealous of liis grow- 
attended by the Sheriffs, the City ing fame, , tried to'rob him of his good 
Marshal, the sword-bearer, and the name, In Elizabeth's troubled times he 
macebearer, is driving to the church of; was accused of treasuring Popish books. 

St Andrew Undershaft in Leadenhall ‘ But nothing could turn him from his 
Street to give John Stow a new quill, path. He revised Holinshed's Chronicles 
If we look in the church we shall find and published a Chronicle of England 
John Stow in the north aisle. His.monu- and a wonderful survey of London, 
inent shows him at a writing-table, a Priceless today, it is full of odd infor- 
quill in his hand. He has been sitting mation that might easily have been lost 
there for over 300 years, and every year for ever had not Old Stow preserved it 
the Lord Mayor gives him a new quill, for all time. 

as if he expected Old Stow to keep on Strange it is to picture London in 
writing all the time. - Queen Elizabeth's last years, and to see 

Stow was a tailor, but all his life he Old Stow, almost in rags, begging for 
was poor and shabby. Richer in the alms, Ben Jonson walked with him in 
lore of London .than any other man, he the streets. Shakespeare must have 
was so poor that he was left tp beg his known him. Scholars delighted itr.his 
way through the* streets, the Govern- merry conversation and his tremendous 
ment allowing him to have bowls here knowledge, but he was left to die poor 
and there for collecting money. He was in April 1605. 

v The Wolf in Dog’s Clothing 

T he newspapers repeatedly ., report ordinary cunning, hunting only at night 
cases of sheep-worry ing by dogs, and returning in apparent innocence to 
which have to be tracked night after his home in the morning by the exercise 
night in our English countryside. * of skill which baffles the farmers. 

How serious is the damage those who Left to themselves dogs running wild 
live in towns have no means of knowing, in England would in ■ time completely 
.but it .is a fact, now made public, that exterminate our sheep, as dogs taken to 
where farms are within reach of indus- islands formerly uninhabited have exter- 
trial arid residential areas many farmers minated flightless birds and rare animals, 
have suffered so severely that they have found nowhere else in the world, 
had to abandon sheep-rearing—a serious Possibly some scheme of sheep 

thing for agriculture. insurance will have to be devised, for 

A sheep-worrying dog is. an animal rarely does it happen that the owner of 
reverting to the ancient wolf from which the wolf in dog's clothing can be found 
his ancestors came. He develops extra : to make good the damage. . 

Father of the Swallows 

S oon the swallows will be "with us. began their southward flight in bitter 
Their squadron's are already preen- weather; and fell in thousands by the 
ing tlieir wings to fly across the' Medi- wayside, suggested how to save them, 
terranean to Europe. , ■ • , He hit on the plan of picking them up 

On tlieir way some will pass tip the where they had fallen half frozen and 
Adriatic and over Venice before they, sending them in baskets and crates'by 
prepare for their flight across the rail to Venice. Hundreds of kindly 
Carinthian Alps to Austria and Germany, people fell'in with the plan, the Govern* 
They will* pass unknowing over the ment and the railways helped, and the 
grave of an old friend, Franz Held of swallows arrived and were fed at Venice. 
Rosenhein, All Germany, knew him as • They flew away to Africa, to return ; 
the Father of the Swallows/ for it was in Spring.' * They must, have forgotten '/ 
he who, six ycars’ago, when the swallows it all, but bird lovers should not forget. 


A Shabby-'Man of 
Merrie England 

Old John Foxe and His Book 


It is just 350 years ago since there 
■ passed away a man whose place in 
fame is secure for many generations. 

All his life he was a shabby man, but 
he stirred England-and countries far 
beyond; and he did more for the cause 
of the Protestant faith than almost 
any other man of his day. He* was 
John Foxc. ■ : . 

We may picture him writing far into 
the night, turning the pages of his books 
or busy with his quill. Often he was so 
poor he had hardly a penny to bless 
himself with, and even in his most 
fortunate days he never had a. penny to ~ 
spare. But he was never idle ; and the 
amount of work he got through and!the 
number of words he wrote is astonishing. 

Born at Boston in Lincolnshire in 
1516, he went from Oxford to Charle- 
cote in Warwickshire, where he w&s 
kindly received by the Lucys, afterwards 
linked with one of Shakespeare's earliest 
pranks. As a young man he was almost 
destitute in London, but it is said that 
one day someone pushed a purse of gold 
into- his hands. . He was ' afterwards 
invited to the home of Mary Fitzroy, 
Duchess of Richmond, and sister of the 
great Earl of Surrey, who" had been 
executed,; leaving three girls and two 
boys. To these children Foxe was 
tutor for five years, winning the life¬ 
long respect of Thomas, the eldest. 

Compelled to Flee 

As soon as Alary Tudor was on the 
throne trouble began for John Foxe, the 
earnest Protestant. He remained. in 
England as long as he dared, much 
longer than most of his friends ; but at 
last he was compelled to run away, 
taking his wife with him, From Stras- 
burg he went on to Frankfort, and then 
to Basle, where he was so poor that he 
did not know which way to turn ; but 
when he was almost starving he became 
* ; a-reader for a publisher of Protestant 
books. 

’ v- He was over forty when he ventured 
v to come back to England, three years 
before John Day of London published 
his History of the Acts and Monuments 
■ ‘ ‘ of the Church,' known as Foxe's Book of 
' Martyrs. It was an immediate success ; 


honours were conferred on him, and 
people wrote to him asking for advice. 
But he remained poor John in spite 
of . his popularity ; and lie was still a 
shabby man, though all England was 
talking of him and of his book. 

’ „ By 1586 John Foxe was in failing 
health. • He passed on in - April 1587, 
and was buried in St Giles’s Church, , 
Crippiegate. ■ ; 

A remarkable man, astonishingly in¬ 
dustrious, he was always poor, but 
always ready to give away much of 
what he had. He loved dogs, . He had 
a cheery disposition, forking hard for 
the greater part of his 70 years, he was 
always doing something' new. Among 
all his other writings he could -find timer 
to compile a book of grammar, and 
make an ingenious scries of tables for 
. aiding the memory. But first, and last 
he was a devout Protestant, a lover and 
admirer of -martyrs, and a champion of 
tolerance. ' • . ' 

Chained in the Churches 

It was out of his faith that his great > 
book came. Other books lie wrote; but 
he is always remembered, for his book h 
of martyrs. He began it as a .young 
man. When he ran away from England 
in Alary Tudor's day lie took with*him 
an unfinished account of the persecution 
of reformers from Wycliffe to liis own 
time, a Strasburg publisher rushing it 
into print in time for the great Frankfort 
Fair. About eight years later John Day 
published the book as we know it, the 
work having grown out of the volume 
published at Strasburg. It took England 
by storm. There was hardly a church 
without a copy, chained to a reading desk.- 

His accounts were always biased, and 
often full of inaccuracies. Some of liis 
martyrs were unworthy of the name; 
and it is easy to see that the author 
delighted in describing the horrors of 
their sufferings. But, with all their 
faults, his portraits of men and women 
who braved persecution and went gladly V 
to their deaths have stirred over a dozen 
generations ; and we may be sure that 
this shabby man of the 16th century 
will long keep liis place as the most vivid 
of all our historians of persecution. 
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The Climber Who Never Grew Up 


A LL his long life (now ended) Lord 
Conway of Allington sought the 
high peaks. , 

In the prime . of his * manhood he 
climbed them for the love of climbing. 
Once he was asked what was the good 
of conquering Everest, and he replied 
that it was of no practical value what¬ 
ever, but it was worth doing. All the 
things'in the world worth doing had no 
practical value, he said. A world solely 
concerned with things of practical value 
would be like bees, whose whole business 
was to produce another generation of 
bees and provide it with food. - > . 

Ho was never content with standing 
still and resting content with things as 
they are ; and his life showed it not only 
in material but in spiritual things.’ 

His last book he called " A Pilgrim’s 
Quest for the Divine/’; and it was a 
reflection of his way of thought. Like 
qne of King Arthur’s knights, he; set 
out to seek the Holy Grail. Only at his 
journey’s end would the great secret be 
his, but he pursued the quest joyously. 

:, In his life, as in his mountaineering, he . 
might have taken for himself. Robert. 
Louis Stevenson’s motto that it is better 
to travel hopefully than to arrive,* and 
that the true success Is. to labour,/ After 
he had explored the Kardkpram Hima¬ 
layas and had traversed the * Alps he 
went to Spitsbergen. Still unsatisfied, 
he went, forty years ago, to the New 


World to climb the South American 
Andes, and to stand on the summits 
of their giants Sorata, Illimani, and 
Aconcagua. 

He was still Martin Cortway when the 
best of his mountaineering days were 
over, and he turned his attention to the' 
Fine Arts; Here as professor,, as teacher, 
and as preacher he was: a~' crusader to 
promote the cau sc of beauty in a. worka-. 
day.world. He promotecLit; with his own 
hands, and his . own purse,;for 1 during 20 
years of his life he worked : almost night 
and day to restore ~ Allington, Castle in 
Kent/ with its British, Roman/ and 
Norman remains, and' /its’’ Tudor 
. memories ; he brought it to its ancient 
* beauty and dignity. 

Though over fourscore years when his 
Pilgrim's Quest ended, he was one of 
those happy, beings whose* Peter Pan' 
habit of mind never left,him. When 
he was, 70, and on a voyage .. in the 
Mediterranean, he was ready with the 
. youngest for any enterprise’ He was not 
a swimmer, but among the Greek islands ' 
; he would be lowered each day at the end 
of a rope into the Aegean ; he mounted 
donkeys like a crusader ; he raced up to 
the edge'of the crater of Vesuvius with, 
an old guide lie had known 50 years 
before. Martin Conway, Peter Pan, Lord . 
- Conway of Allington never grew up; but 
among those who knew him his wise, 
kindly, whimsical presence lingers still. 


The Six-Foot Men of Australia 


Peace ^Prepares For the - Crowning 



• The noble figure of Peace with four horses, looking down on Hyde Park Corner, the busiest 
crossing in the world. Is here being cleaned for the Coronation 


E veryone has noticed (who could fail 
to notice ?) the splendid stature of 
;the Coronation contingent from Aus¬ 
tralia: all well; over six feet. 

: What is the, explan at ion of the fact 
that in Australia a man of six feet is 
quite common ?, Some attribute it to 
climate, others to food, others suggest 
that the soil is a factor. Certainly it is 
true that the Australians are the greatest 
meat-eaters in the world. 

We know what can be done with 
plants by liberal feeding. Trees of 
•similar growth, bought as seedlings and 
looking as much alike as two peas in a 
pod, can be stunted or made to grow 


miraculously, by less or more of good 
food. Many farmers have never yet 
grasped the full value of fertilisers. 

So it is with animals and with man, the 
chief animal. The very poor among us 
become stunted ; the well-to-do children, 
abundantly fed, grow apace. What a 
lesson it is in social science, this whole- ( 
sale experiment in the value of good meals. 

There is, more to note about the 
Australians than their height. We find 
their features very aquiline ; their excel¬ 
lent noses and chins are unmistakable. 
This is a fact not so easily explained 
as height, and we do not hazard an 
opinion upon it. 


Britannia at the Queen's House 


School For Sailors 



W hen the King opened .the National 
Maritime Museum at Greenwich 
on Tuesday it was like an invitation to 
his people to come to see how Britannia 
has ruled the waves. • 

’Very appropriately the doings of this 
famous lady are displayed in the Queen’s 
House, designed by Inigo Jones for the 
Queen of James the First, but neglected 
for so many years. Its new purpose may 
draw visitors t to see one of the most 
beautiful of London’s buildings. 

The view of Greenwich Hospital from 
the opposite side of the river (the Isle of 
Dogs at'Poplar) is the finest the London 
Thames can show, and the whole beauty 
of the hospital, with the Queen’s House 
at its centre, , is ^gloriously displayed. 
\Vhen, added to tins sight, we have the 
story of Britannia H from the days of the *: 
Armada - nobody / should think ' twice ’ 
about* going to Greenwich. 

What there is to see may well be called 
a collection, for it - has, been collected 
from many places where it was dispersed, 
and from not a few.corners where some 


parts of it were becoming dusty lumber* 
The Queen’s House begins Britannia’s 
story with the Spanish Armada, and a 
portrait of Lord High Admiral Howard. 
Of homely interest is the Chatham Chest, 
where was kept the fund founded by 
Drake and Hawkins after the defeat of 
the Armada to provide pensions for 
wounded seamen. 

In other galleries are the coat Nelson 
wore at Trafalgar when he was struck' 
down on the Victory, his sword, and a 
diamond given him after the Battle of 
the Nile; and furniture, belonging to 
Captain Cook, together with his portrait 
and the picture painted by Zoffany of his 
death at Hawaii, 

The pictures are, when all is said, the 
foundation of'tlie collection,; and among, 
them are the ■ sea pieces painted; Here by 
the Dutch. Vail de . Veldes after/ the 
Restoration, and others removed from 
the Painted Hall. But the pride; arid 
glory of them all is the collection of 
12,000 prints, drawings, and paintings of 
Britain's naval history. . ; ‘ \ 


The Scattered Irish People 


>of overlooking the city. These sailors of the future are learning to use the sextant 


T ime was’when Irishmen went over-' 
seas by the million, ; 

\ There are far more Irish in America 
than in the Emerald Isle. There arc 
probably 8,000,000 Irish across the 
Atlantic, whereas the.present population 
of all Ireland is’about half that number'. 

But there are plenty of Irishmen also 
in the British Dominions, and in many 
other parts of the world. Let us.try to 
estimate how many Irishmen there are : 

In Ireland. ..... .. .. 4 , 200,000 

Rest of U K, say.. .... 2 , 000 , 000 ' 

United States .. .. 8 , 000,000 

Rest of the world, say ’ ... .. 3,000,000 

... Total 17,200,000 

Wc, often think of the Jews , as a . 
scattered people, but do we realise that ■ 
the Irish arc so scattered? If all the 
Irish were brought together in their . 
homeland, they, would form a fine nation, 
the ninth in Europe in point of number. 
What an object lesson Ireland affords 


in'the rise and fall of peoples ! Let us 
contrast the position in 1841 with' that 
of today. ..In 1841 the British Isles had 
only 26,700,000 people, and the number 
of Irish was 8,266,000. In 1937, the 
British Isles Kaye 49,906,000 people, 
but the Irish account for only 4,200,000 ! 

< Let us recall the beautiful and.pathetic 
lines of the Emigrant’s Farewell: . ’*,• 

I'M bidding you a long farewell , // 

My Mary hind arid true f '' \ : 

. But Til.not forget you, darting, ' 1 : 

. In the land I'mgoing to,; : ; , ;/■: 

They, say there's bread and work for all 
: And the sun shines always there , • :-/•/ 

But TU not forget Old Ireland 
Were it fifty times as fair ! ., . 

Today the Irishman does not emigrate 
to America; but last , year 29,000 came 
to England. - Many Irishmen have made 
great careers in America, and because 
they are a fine race of men, the American 
police are very largely Irish. 
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And the Ruins of the Gaesars Lived i Again 


It is just 200 years ago since Edward Gibbonwas born, 
and just 150 years since he completed his story of the 


Roman Empire. He turned his telescope down 1 the 
centuries and made the ruins of the Gaesars live again. 


autumn day before planes or others than many of the professors, 
trains or ships were thought of a left Oxford a brilliant failure. 

One thing had a great influence over 
As he seemed likely to be drawn 


traveller approached the gates of Rome. 

He travelled luxuriously, crossing the 
Alps, not on an elephant or at the head 
of a regiment of troops, but among 
cushions in a light osier seat carried by 
servants. A stout little man he was, hi3 
hair .screwed into a pigtail, his cheeks 
sagging, his complexion unhealthy. 

Arrived in Rome, he was stirred by the 
wonder all about him. The Eternal City 
impressed him profoundly. He trod with 
dofty step the ruins of the Forum. He 
saw the memorable spot where Romulus 
had stood and where Caesar fell. It was 
in Rome that the most notable 1 day in 
his life dawned, the day when there came 
to him a sudden inspiration, a shining 
ideal, a vision of a mighty endeavour. 
He has told us of it in his own incom¬ 
parable way : 

It ivas at Rome on the i$th of October 
1764, as I sat musing amid the mins of 


him. 

to the Roman Church by his reading, 
his father sent young Edward off to 
Switzerland, where he lived in a poor 
house at Lausanne with a - Calvinist 
minister as tutor. With little pocket- 
money, far from home, troubled in 
mind, the strangely serious boy was at 
first greatly distressed ; but his health 
was miraculously improving, the nervous 
disorder was leaving him for ever, and 


He loved to wander about the Capitol, 
and one day was sitting there, while 
the monks were singing, when he re¬ 
ceived a . call to begin his life's work. 
That October day in 1764 was the birth¬ 
day of his mighty book. He was never 
a deeply emotional man, but there must 
have sprung up in his heart at that 
moment a great joy born of the know¬ 
ledge that at last he had come to the 
road which was to lead on to fame. 

■ - 5 

Even then 12. years were to pass 
before ! the first volume of his history 
could be .given to the-world. After two 


with the help of new surroundings, new years abroad; he;Returned to England, 


friends, and new interests' the new 
Edward Gibbon was born. 

Losing Himself Among 
His Books 

ETrom that time on he was being uncon' 
sciously shaped for the great work 
he was to do. His wise and understand¬ 
ing tutor guided him to new realms of 


the 'Capitol, while thibarefoot friars were. Hi ^ aSsion history ne Yf 

-..A_ *\. n 4 n J.^i n it abated. He read as eagerly as ever. He 


singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter , 
that the idea of writing the decline and fall 
of the city first started to my mind . 

The Everlasting Wonder 
of History 

J-Jow this great idea must have stirred 
’the little man to whom it came. 
Great as it was, it was to grow, for he was 
to write not merely the decline and fall 
of the city, but The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, a masterpiece that 
remains an everlasting wonder. 


mastered French, writing and speaking 


and made friends 'with Dr Johnson, 
Edmund'Burke,: and Oliver Goldsmith. 
Inheriting part; of liis father’s fortune 
(he bad recovered it); Edward Gibbon 
added .to; his library, read for thousands 
of hours j and worked day after day at 
liis task. In 1776 the first volume of The 
Decline and Fall of the. Roman Empire 
appeared, and was an instant success. 
Five years passed before the second 
volume was published, the royal Duke 
of Gloucester making himself ridiculous 


, - :l Jl£ for all time by SayiUg/wliett he accepted 

it better than most brenchmen. He a copy from the author’s hand/ “ What, 
acquired a superb style in the writing of 
English, and to this day readers of his 
sonorous sentences, carefully balanced 
and finely contrasted, are held by the 
grand music of it all. 

After five years there came back to 
England a brilliant scholar, Edward 
Gibbon still, but a very different Gibbon 
from the morbid boy who had been 
hurried from Oxford. But for all that 


another thick book! Always scribble, 
scribble,scribble, eh, Mr Gibbon? ” 

Gibbon,.was 44 by this time, but his 
work was not half done. He knew there 
was no time to lose, so he sent his library 
to Lausanne, going there himself soon 
after. There he scribbled, as the Duke 
would have said, to his heart’s content. 
In the serenity of his home and with few 
interruptions * the work went on till he / 
came to the last word, 23 years after the 
day he sat dreaming in the Capitol. He 
had written the greatest history in our 
language, a monument of industry and 
research and scholarship, a panorama of 
14 centuries. For years he had looked 
forward to the hour when he should lay 
down his pen, his task accomplished, but 
when the end came there was sorrow as 
well as joy in his heart. In a famous 
paragraph*he tells us ; 

It was on the day , or rather night, of the 
2jth of June . iy8y , betwee n the hours ' o f \ 
eleven and tuielve , that I wrote the last lines 
of the last pages. I will not dissemble the 
first emotions of joy on the recovery of my 
freedom, and, perhaps, the establishment 
of ray fame. Rut my pride was soon 
humbled , and a sober melancholy was 
spread over my mind by the idea that 1 
had taken an ’everlasting leave of an,old 
and agreeable companion. 

He had 16 years left to him, but they 
were uneventful. He knew he had won 
immortal fame, and he knew he could do 
nothing to enhance it. He grew more 
and more corpulent. He hated disturb-' 
ances more bitterly and loved ease more 
ardently. Much ot his time was spent in. 
liis beloved Lausanne, but he. was in' 
London when his last illness overtook 
him, and he passed' away there one 
January day in 1794. 


THE DREAMER AT THE GATES OF ROME 


lie was too round for his years, and 
. - ■ . . , rather pompous perhaps. We cannot 

It was Edward Gibbon who achieved help marvelling at his amazing know- 
immortality with this famous history, and ledge, but wc must smile as. wc picture 
it is 200 years this week since he was him, a little man much too stout to be 
born. All his life he loved ease and com- dignified. It is droll to think that ho 
fort, and for part of it he was the victim passed for a Swissofficer in order to travel 
of a mysterious illness. His self-appointed through the troubled Europe of his day, 
task meant ceaseless toil, the mastery of and ludicrous to think of him as'a 


immense accumulations of information, 
the reduction of a confused mass of 
records, over a period covering fifty 
generations, ;4nd it meant the building 
up of an orderly and progressive story 
concerning an area bigger than Europe. 
But he carried it to success in a truly 
marvellous way. Patient and persistent, 
lie devbted all his energies to a colossal 
task which took him 23 years.' 

Bom at Putney on April 27, 1737, 
Edward Gibbon was so weak a child that 
his life, was despaired of; but, oddly 
enough, it was liis suffering which led 
to success/ HiS inability to play games 
and to mix with other boys drove him 


captain in the Hampshire Grenadiers. 

He had come home to find his father 
in better circumstances and married 
again, and his Aunt Catherine prosper¬ 
ing. For some years this portly student, 
in whose head was more history than in 
any other head in Europe, tried to,make 
himself at ease in London society and to 
like the life of a country gentleman ; but 
he was always happiest when he could 
escape to his library and lose himself 
among his books. 

The Singing Friars 
of the Capitol 


to his books. They were his first toys * ND 8tm his Iifo * 8 work was not begun. 
Study became bis recreation. He read rhiv Ka <ivi vnnwiuhht it 


as few boys have ever read.. Packed off - 
to school at eight, he was back home to 
his books in two years, a frightened bit 
of humanity whom the boys had tortured 
without mercy. At ten his mother died, 
and Edward, who had already learnt 
to love his Aunt Catherine, was drawn 
still closer to her, . . 

The New Edward Gibbon 
is Born 

/hen his father vanished for a time 
after losing a fortune, it was Aunt 
Catherine who cared for him, sitting up 
many a night when she feared he would 
never live to see the dawn. 

His father’s affairs improving, Edward 
was sent off to Oxford when only 14. His 
two years there were wasted, for this 
freak boy, often in the agony of con¬ 
vulsions and always suffering from his 
strange nervous complaint, was shock¬ 
ingly ignorant of whole branches of 
knowledge though more learned in 


W 


Still he did not know what it was to 
be, though all the time' he was being pre¬ 
pared for it. Even his three years in the 
Hampshire .Grenadiers were "part : of his 
training, for he read all the military 
literature he could lay hands on, and 
there was no .general" of his day who 
knew more of the theory of war than he. 

The shaping of the historian went on. 
His father was willing to spend /1500 to 
get him into Parliament, but Edward 
begged that he might spend the .money 
on a Continental tour. Away he went, 
always travelling in easy stages. In Paris 
he studied antiquities and read'Italian 
literature. He had written and published 
a book in French, but hcNvas’ still longing 
to write, if only he could find a theme. 
Once he thought of writing the life of 
Raleigh, and once he contemplated a 
■history of Swiss, independence; but he 
was born to write The Decline and Fall 
of. the Roman Empire. 

And so, as we have seen, he crossed 
the Alps in comfort, looked down on the 
Plain of Piedmont, and entered Rome. 



Edward'Gibbon thinks out his great history of the Roman Empire 
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How Much Do 
We Need To Live? 

A Family’s Bill in Town 
and Country 

It is very difficult to decide how 
much money a family can live on if 
it is to be maintained in physical 
efficiency. 

One of our most experienced in¬ 
vestigators is Mr Seebohm Rowntree, 
and he has again tackled the great 
problem of poverty in a book on The 
Human Needs of Labour. He concludes 
that, taking the prices ofjfood, clothes, 
rent, fuel, and so on, as they were in 
1936, a family of a man, his wife, and 
three children needs a minimum of 53s 
a week for town and 41s for country. 

This is how he works it out: 

Town ' Country 


Scotland’s proud Figure 
at the Coronation 

Lord Lyon, King of Arms 


F ood .. 

• t fvf 

s d 

20 6 

s d 
18 6 

Rent .... 

♦ ♦'« 

9 6 

5 6 

Clothing .. 

* 1 

8 0 

7 0 

Fuel and Light 


4 4 

- 3 2 

House Sundries 

#7% 

18 

1 4 

Personal .. * 

• • M 

9 0 

5 6 


Total 

53 0 

41 0 


There are, of course, a very large 
number of cases in which earnings are 
below these figures which, it should 
be borne in mind, relate to families 
with three non-earning children. When 
wage-earning children live at home there 
may be a fair-sized family income, but as 
the children grow older their needs grow. 

Too Little For Food 

Mr Rowntree has faith that it would 
be possible to give every family in the 
land within the next five years an 
income high enough to enable its 
members to live in physical efficiency. 
If we examine his tables we see that they 
must bo based on very careful expendi¬ 
ture. The sum of 20s 6d for the food of 
two adults and three children is very 
modest. As long ago as 1904 when food 
‘was much cheaper (the loaf half its 
present price) the Board of Trade found 
that working families earning as little 
as 35s a week spent over 22s on food. 

This points to one of the main 
difficulties of such tests. There is no 
doubt an ideal expenditure to produce 
the best results, but this demands serious 
education in domestic economy. 

. We think of the poor woman going to 
‘ market with her basket or string bag, 
and wonder why, at this date, it should 
be necessary for her to be so anxious 
about the pennies. Let statesmen 
condescend to her case, and enlist the 
aid of science to increase wealth and 
distribute it fairly. Let us hasten the 
day when it will no longer be true that 
many children look up and are not fecU 

Civilisation Without 
Christianity 

By the Bishop of Chelmsford 

All the decency and chivalry have 
departed from life and our civilisation 
has become bankrupt. 

. It is often, said that the next European, 
war will end Western civilisation. . The 
cynic might well be excused if he replied 
that if Russia, Germany, Italy, and 
Spain arc samples of Western civilisation 
the sooner it is destroyed the better. 

The moral clearly is that civilisation 
and progress divorced from the control 
of Christianity is the gravest danger to 
humanity. 

That is the lesson poor, distracted, 
mad Europe is teaching us, and I believe 
we are learning. 

The Best That 6d Can Buy 

■ C N Coronation Extra 

SEND HIM VICTORIOUS 


In the glittering pageantry of the 
crowning in Westminster Abbey a 
specially brilliant piece of colour will 
be the group of Kings of Arms, Heralds, 
and Pursuivants in their gay tabards. 

GarterKing of Arms wili be a striking 
and picturesque figure, and with him 
will walk Ulster King of Arms and the 
Lord Lyon, King of Arms. Who and 
what is this Lord Lyon ? 



He is Sir Francis Grant, His Majesty's 
Principal Officer of Arms in Scotland. 
At the Coronation he will have a place 
of honour because by virtue of his high 
office it is his right to be there. 

His office is so ancient that its origin 
is lost in the mists of centuries, but it 
dates at least from the days of, the 
Celtic kings of Scotland, and perhaps 
still farther back to the Irish kings 
through whom the Royal line came to' 
Scotland. In some respects the Lord 
Lyon's appointment is similar to that of 
Garter King, but while .Garter King is 
under the control of the Earl Marshal, 
from the earliest times the Lord Lyon, 
King of Arms, has held his appointment 
from the King himself. In ancient days 
no herald in Europe was invested with 
such powers or enjoyed such high rank 
and dignity as the Scottish sovereign's 
Lord Lyon. No King of Scotland could 
be crowned without his certificate as 
Keeper of the Royal Genealogy, Until 
the close of the 16th century he was by 
virtue of his office a Privy Councillor, 
and in the Middle Ages was often an 
Ambassador of Scotland at foreign courts. 

The Lord Lyon is not only an out¬ 
standing figure in heraldry; he is a 
judge with a court of his own. Sir 
Francis Grant claims that for certain 
offences which fall within his jurisdiction 
lie has even the power to say “ Chop off 
his head ! " Among his many duties he 
has. everything to do. with the granting 
of armorial bearings ; he adjudicates on 
questions such as' the headships of 
families, chieftainships of clans, and 
claims to particular. coats-of-arms ; and 
he is responsible for the carrying out of 
Royal Proclamations and for all State 
ceremonial and processions. - • 

In olden days the Lord Lyon on his 
appointment was crowned with great 


pomp and solemnity in the Scottish 
capital, and the " blessing of the Lyon " 
was performed in the High Kirk of 
Saint Giles by the Dean of the Most 
Ancient and Most Noble Order of the. 
Thistle. On one occasion it was the King 
himself who crowned his Lord Lyon. 

The Lord Lyon’s regalia consist of a 
crown, nowadays similar to that of 
Garter King, but at one time a replica 
of the ancient Crown of Scotland, 
though unjewelled ; a golden collar like 
that of the English Kings of Arms, but 
until early in the i8th century similar 
to that of a Knight of the Thistle; a 
baton of silver gilt overlaid with blue 
enamel, and powdered with roses, 
thistles, and fleur-de-lys; an oval 
enamelled badge with Saint Andrew and 
the royal arms surmounted by the Crown 
of Scotland and suspended 
from the triple chains of the 
Order of the Thistle. His 
tabard is of rich velvet, with 
the royal arms embroidered 
in gold and quartered in 
the Scottish fashion. As King of Arms 
of the Order of' the Thistle he wears 
the doublet and lfosc of the Knights, a 
mantle of green satin lined with white, 
and having on the left shoulder the 
badge of Saint Andrew. When sitting 
in his court as judge he wears a robe 
of crimson velvet lined with silver satin, 
a collar of satin edged with a broad 
band of gold lace, an ermine cape like 
that of a Scottish peer, with cord and 
tassels of crimson silk and silver, and 
full-bottomed wig. 

An Ancient Court of the Realm 

In Scotland the Lord Lyon is privileged 
to stand on the steps of the Throne, 
one degree below the sovereign, On all 
occasions of State he walks immediately 
before the King or the King's representa¬ 
tive, or before the regalia if these are 
being borne in procession. 

The Lord Lyon's Court is a Court of 
the Realm and one of the most ancient 
in the land. At its bar learned counsel 
plead and from its bench the Lord 
Lyon gives his decisions as a judge. 

Formerly numbering twelve, the 
Heralds and Pursuivants of the Court 
are now six : the Albany, Rothesay, 
and Marchmont Heralds, and' the 
Unicorn, Carrick, and Falkland Pur¬ 
suivants. Beneath their' tabards they 
wear a special variety of the Household 
uniform. Attached to the Court of the 
Lord Lyon are also a Procurator-Fiscal, 
a Lyon Clerk and Keeper of the Records, 
a Macer, and six State Trumpeters. 

So on the great day of the crowning 
the Lord Lyon, King of Arms, a re¬ 
splendent figure from the ancient' and 
loyal Kingdom of Scotland, will walk 
with Garter King of Arms and Ulster 
King of Arms in the dazzling pageant. 

Ben Jonson and Dan 
Chaucer 

A fretful complaint appears in a 
grown-up paper against the habit of 
writing Ben Jonson for Benjamin. 

The fact is that he called himself Ben ;* 
he was known to all the wits and poets 
as Ben ; those who loved and sought 
his company were said to be of the tribe 
of Ben ; and for 300 years posterity has 
called him by the name with which he 
signed the stately dedications to his 
plays addressed to the nobles, the Inns 
of Court, and the universities of his time. 

Perhaps a more puzzling name is that 
which we find iff poetry for the last 300 
years, Dan Chaucer. The fact is that 
Dan is an old courtesy title, equivalent 
of our Sir or Master, and the poets apply 
it to Chaucer in token of their reverence 
and affection for him. 


CARNEGIE ROLL 
OF HEROES 

108 New Names 

MEN WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES 

We have been spending an hour 
with the Carnegie Heroes—in the 
annual report of the Carnegie Hero 
Fund Trust issued from the head¬ 
quarters in Dunfermline. 

Most of its pages enshrine the names 
and record the deeds of the 108 men, 
women, and children who have been 
added to the Roll Andrew Carnegie set 
up some 30 years ago. There are today 
over 4000. 

. Last year the Trust awarded three 
bronze .medals (their highest honour), 
11 watches, 74 honorary certificates, 
and, alas, 20 1 memorial certificates to 
nearest relatives. 

Youth and Age 

There are no age-limits for the per¬ 
formance of a heroic deed : a boy of 12 
and a man of 81 both figure on last year's 
roll. Employers, workers, and unem¬ 
ployed are all here, and in one or two 
cases neither cold nor hunger could 
weaken the will to fight for a human life. 

* The stories of many pf these gallant 
efforts hav <5 appeared in the C N, but we 
make no apology for recalling them. 

One of the bronze awards was made 
after death to Ernest Powell, managing 
director of a factory in Belfast, where he 
helped many of the girls to safety in 
the street, and then, looking up, saw a 
number of others at upper windows, 
to whom he made his way through dense 
smoke, calming them and helping them 
one by one through the windows to the 
firemen on ladders. He paid for his 
heroism with his life. 

A Four-Hours Struggle 

The second winner of the bronze medal 
survived his great hour, though severely 
injured. He is George Heslop, mines 
agent and manager, and it was to rescue 
two men trapped in the Loftus Ironstone 
Mine in Yorkshire that he risked his life. 
The roof was still falling when he 
crawled into a two-foot cavity to reach 
the first man and build up material to 
protect him. The second man was in an 
even worse position, involving a four- 
hours struggle in a hole, big enough for 
only one man before the injured miner 
could be freed. Heslop then went back 
to the first and helped to cut away a 
plank which was gripping him, a task 
which took eight hours. 

A gas works in Birmingham was the 
scene of the exploit which gained for 
Frank Morgan, a Sheldon fitter, the 
third bronze medal. He was standing 
on a narrow platform 80 feet high when 
he heard the cry of a man above him 
who had grasped a live wire. Morgan 
promptly called to the electrician to 
switch off the current, and braced him¬ 
self to break with his own body the fall 
of the man, who was bound to fall when 
the current stopped. 

Rescues From the Water 

Twelve-year-old Frank ^Prior of Ley- 
tonstone has become the* proud owner 
of a certificate and £10 for his rescue of 
a little deaf and dumb girl who fell into 
a deep pond one cold morning. Fully 
dressed and wearing Wellington boots, 
Frank jumped in and swam with her 
to the bank. 

Scotland's rivers are very cold by 
late autumn, but Daniel West, 81, spent 
half-an hour in the South Esk at Mont¬ 
rose before help came to pull out himself 
and a little boy he had rescued, swim¬ 
ming 45 yards with him. Seized with 
cramp in his hands, the old man once 
lost his grasp of the boy, who sank, but 
he - got him to the surface again and 
managed to reach a rope dangling from 
the pier. Daniel was awarded 5s a week 
by the Trust. 
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THE COST OF A 
{CINEMA THRILL 

It is Real Sometimes 

Unfortunately too much of the films 
is humbug,' and too many of its scenes 
are unreal, but there is much that is 
actual and true.- , 

' The wild feats of physical prowess, 
the thrilling' deeds of derring-do, the 
almost-fatal collisions and accidents 
that make kiriema audiences hold tlieir 
breath and wonder how such things 
arc done, do at times involve, real 
danger for the actors, and their under¬ 
studies and doubles, who take part .in 
these hazardous exploits. 

A quarter of a century 'ago, when 
an actor was injured in Hollywood there 
was no proper way to care for him ; 
valuable time was lost while an ambu¬ 
lance was sent out from Los Angeles, ? 
and harm was done by improvised first- 
aid materials in unskilled hands. 

Today all this is changed. Each 
film studio has its first-aid department 
with trained assistants, all organised 
by on ! 6 man, a former stunt actor who 
has made this his ; hobby for: the last 
20 years. He himself takes charge 
of one of the larger units, where he has 
seven men and two trained nurses to 
help him. We get some idea of the 
human cost of our kinema thrills from 
the fact that this one department 
attached to one company dealt with 
over Cooo cases last year. * * 


A MYSTERY OF THERE ARE THIEVES THE JUDGES AND 


How Did America Lose 
W 1 1ts Horses ? 

Reference has already been made in 
theCN to the mysterious disease which 
is killing horses put out to pasture in 
Scotland. • * \; 

Figures just issued show that the 
losses last year alone amounted to , 1500 
horses, all killed by eating grass'which 
seemed perfectly healthy and souncU 

Scientists have long been at work on 
the problem, but no definite result can 
be announced ; the actual cause of the 
deaths cannot be discovered. A certain 
poison is found in. the bodies, of the 
horses which have died, and a vaccine 
is to be made from this in the hope of 
preventing the occurrence of the poison 
in liealthy animals. 

We are left wondering whether it 
was some such malady; mysterious in 
origin and operation, which destroyed 
America’s horses. She had every sort 
of horse, from the soft-footed five-toed 
horse to the three-toed, and the modern 
beautiful creature like, our own; but 
though they ^ roamed the plains of 
America in millions not one survived 
when Europeans arrived ; and America 
had to be restocked from Europe. 


to 


THREE ROMAN HOUSES 

Three, Roman houses are comin 
light in Sussex. 

’ They , have'been ..found within a few 
weeks, and are; all. near Worthing. At 
Wiggonholt, between the Rivers Aru.n 
and Storr,; a wall 65 feet long has already 
been Unearthed, and several rooms and 
a bath have been found. One. of the 
most valuable discoveries is a floor 
which is composed of herringbone work— 
a rare treasure indeed. 


IN CARS 

Worse Than Litter Louts 

If there is anything worse than the 
litter lout it is the flower thief. He lias 
been at his deplorable work again. 

Some months ago Ripon/ England's 
smallest city, had aJ great idea. Its 
boys and girls and 'ifs proud citizens 
planted thousands of . daffodil bulbs by. 
the roads so that there might be golden 
highways for Coronation. Everyone 
looked forward to daffodil time. - ! 

One Sunday morning the roadsides 
were glorious'with the first blooms, of 
spring, the gold was breaking through 
the green, and Ripon; folk were ready to 
ring the bells for joy. Before sunset half 
the daffodils had gone, Ripon's children 
had been taught not to gather flowers 
at the roadside, but motorists who knew 
no better robbed the city of its gold, 
uprooting daffodils by the thousand, 
running off with them, or scattering them 
in the dust. 

Once .more there! are vandals in. 
England's green and pleasant land. 


THE OLD FOLK AT HOME 

Miss Sophia Greaves is 100. She has 
spent all her life at Heb.den bridge in 
Yorkshire. .., : s 

We send our congratulations to Mr 
John Morby of Illingworth on his 99th 
birthday, He left Norfolk 50 years ago 
and went to live near Halifax, where he 
was road foreman for the corporation 
for 43 years, retiring at 94. 

Miss Frances Shakerley, believed to be 
Scotland’s oldest old lady, is 106. She 
lives in Dumfriesshire, but was born in 
Cheshire. She has lived over 38,000 
days ; and we hope there are many more 
days ahead of her. 


A NEW SUIT AND A WATCH 

A schoolboy at West Hartlepool found 
14 pound notes the other day. 

He, took them to his father, a car park 
attendant, and the two went off with 
them to the police station. The notes 
were af terwards returned to the daughter 
of one of the town's aldermen ; and so 
glad was she to find the two honest 
people that she bought the boy a suit 
and a watch to put in the pocket. 

WASTED WEALTH 

Sheffield's Cleansing Department arc 
asking people not to put their waste 
paper.into dustbins, but to keep it until 
called for. ! 

It will be sent to straw-board factories, 
which will make use of it in the manu¬ 
facture of this' important commodity. 


THE PRESIDENT 

Mr Roosevelt’s Victory 

Mr Roosevelt has won a great victory 
in his fight against the judges who 
declared liis reforms unconstitutional 
and therefore illegal.. 

The Supreme Court : has decided that 
the Labour Relations Act pa.ssed by 
Congress is right and proper. 

• Better known as the Wagner Act, this 
measure was passed;in 1935. It affirmed 
the right of workers to full freedom in 
self-organisation and in choosing men 
to represent them in collective bargain¬ 
ing. A National Labour ' Relations 
Board was set up by this Act to inves¬ 
tigate all the facts in labour contro¬ 
versies, to sec that workers get full 
rights, to petition any Circuit Court of 
Appeals to enforce orders, and to mfike 
any rules needed for the proper carrying 
out of the Act. 

President Roosevelt was authorised 
to nominate the members ‘of this Board, 
which is an independent agency witli 
wide judicial powers. 

So the American workers obtain w T hat 
lias been for so long a. commonplace in 
Britain, the right of a trade union to 
bargain with employers. Indeed, they 
now get more, for the Act compels ah 
employer to bargain with the trade 
unions, and also gives a trade union, 
if it. represents the majority of the 
workers, the right to bargain for all the 
employees. No wonder the Act is called 
Labour’s Magna Carta. 

This beneficent Act' also makes an 
end of the bad business of employing 
strike-breakers. It lias actually been 
stated in evidence .that, a certain com¬ 
pany paid men to blow up a trade union 
official with dynamite I . . 

So we have a signal triumph for 
commonsense and for Mr Roosevelt 
over the Supremo Court, but as the 
Court passed the Act by only one vote 
Mr Roosevelt will continue his campaign. 



FISHERMEN'S DOCTORS 
When the deep-sea * fishermen 
Canada set out for the fishing 
fully-equipped’ medical 
the bo 


grounds a . , . 

ship moves among the boats and 
answers wireless calls for help. In 
the past season one hospital ship 
treated 398 cases, mostly due to 
irregular feeding. 



PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP 



GREENLAND 
BUSY ESKIMOS 
With the return of day¬ 
light to the North the 
Eskimos of Greenland 
are very busily en¬ 


gaged 
seal i n 


. EAGLE ATTACKS SHEPHERD 
An eagle which was about to carry^J 
off a lamb near Verona in Italy vyasiS^ 
attacked by the shepherd Dropping 
the lamb, the great bird fought and 
wounded the shepherd, and j then 
seized the lamb and flew offj 

Jlugorsky 


ARCTIC 

OCEAN 


ARCTIC COAL BASES 
Five bases for the storage of coal, mined 
chiefly ip Arctic regions, arc to be 
organised at Tixie’Bay, Ugolnaya Bay, 
at the mouth.of the Koiima River, on 
Yugorsky Shar and Dickson Island, for 
ships using the Northern Sea Route. 
Tlxie « 

Koiima., 

“ ffivor 


ICELAND 


BRITISH 

ISLES 


whaling, 
and walrus 
hunting. 


ANCIENT TOMB 
FOUND 

Working .at Sakkara 
archaeologists have 
.openedupabeautifully 
painted and decorated 
burial chamber of 
about 6000 years ago. 
A secret door in the 
tomb of Ti concealed 
a 16-yard-long shaft’ 
cnirru. leading to the tomb of 
ouu 1 n Demed, Ti’s nephew. 

AMERICA 

STRANDEO MANATEES 
During the flood season, in the 
Amazon basin, which lasts frbm 
March to dune, manatees are often 
left stranded in the forests t where 
they fall an easy prey to jaguars. 

The Amazonian manatee is usually , 
between seven "and eight feet long. 



' & 


OCEA 

DEVELOPING A PORT 
There are to be developments 
at the port of Whanfpoa, near 
Canton, where a big contract 
has just been given to a Dutch 
firm for dredging and for the 
building of new wharves. 


EAST INDIES 
JL 


breach in the banks 
L about ten miles north 
r of Baghdad and water 
flowed through into 
thedesert. Thousands 
of men were employed 
on strengthening the 
I embankments. 

AFRICA I 

THE SOYA; BEAN 
The wonderful soya bean,, for 
which fresh uses are continually 
being-found as a food, and in in¬ 
dustry, is the subject of experiments 
in the Belgian Congo. The Govern¬ 
ment is interested in promoting its 
cultivation with a view to satisfying 
Belgium's peeds. 



AUSTRALIA 


SEARCHING FOR WATER 
A big search for water is going on 
in an attempt to^open up large areas 
of waste land m Central Australia 
for sheep-raising. Experienced 
bushmen are offered permits' to 
search 100-square-mile areas, with 
money and land grants as rewards. 


& NEW 
ZEALAND 
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Egypt as Master 
of Her House 

Freedom Spreads in 
Pharaoh’s Land 

THE FOREIGNER ON THE 
BANKS OF THE NILE 

When we consider the ancient dig¬ 
nities of Egypt it is almost amusing 
that the Egypt of 1937 should be dis¬ 
cussing with the Powers at Montreux 
the question of what we call Capitu¬ 
lations. ' * ‘ 

Egypt was great for thousands of 
years before Europe emerged from 
' savagery. In history Egypt has played 
a great part. The date of the First 
Dynasty is uncertain, but it has been 
variously estimated at from 3180 to 
5510 b c, and Egypt was civilised long 
before it. It seems odd that a nation of 
such antiquity should be now discussing 
with foreign nations to what extent she 
should be master in her own house. ' 

What the Capitulations Are 

What they are actually discussing at 
Montreux is the status of foreigners in 
. Egypt under the law. At present they* 
have the advantage of the Capitulations, 
the name given to treaties by which a 
Sfate confers on foreigners the right of 
. trial in their own courts, and not under 
native law. Thus, if we had granted 
Capitulations to Egypt, an Egyptian in 
' London could claim to be tried by 
an Egyptian Court and not under 
; English law. 

Naturally, Egypt desires to be rid of 
a system inconsistent with her dignity 
' and freedom. At Montreux the Powers 
have agreed in principle that the 
Capitulations should end, but there is 
not yet any agreement as to how and 
when. 

The chief foreign nations interested in 
the question are England, Italy, and 
France. France thinks there should be 
a transition period of 18 years, and 
Egypt wants the waiting period to be 
only 12 years! England and Italy are 
working for a compromise. 

The present position is that a subject 
of a nation enjoying the Capitulations 
is entitled to be tried in the Consular 
Court of his own country if his dispute 
. is with a person of his own nationality. 

The Mixed Tribunals 

If he has a dispute with an Egyptian, 
or with a foreigner of a different nation¬ 
ality, he comes before a Mixed Tribunal 
consisting of judges appointed by Egypt 
with the consent of the Capitulatory. 
Powers. 

The Egyptians favour the continu¬ 
ance of these Mixed Tribunals for a 
transition period in which they would 
try all foreigners, but with modified 
powers. 

The delegates are naturally consider¬ 
ing how Egyptian law would affect 
foreigners made subject to it, and there 
is much difficult detail to discuss. What 
is satisfactory is that Egypt is winning 
more and more independence. 

Its population grows apace. It has 
reached 15,904,000. Cairo has now 
X ,300,000 people and Alexandria 682,000. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of May 1912 

The Bells of San Marco Ring Out Again. 

; Venice is proud and happy because 
her campanile, the great tower con- 
' taining the bells of. St Mark's Cathe¬ 
dral, has been rebuilt. The old cam¬ 
panile, one of the most beautiful and 
famous buildings in Europe, a structure 
325 feet high, and believed to weigh 
13,000 tons, fell, nine years ago, after 
standing ten centuries. . 

The new campanile, a copy of the old, 
• is built partly upon the old foundations, 
. partly upon new, and has taken nine 
years to erect. 


The Children 

Seeds 

Hold a packet of seeds in your hand, 
and you are more than a king. 

Kings may carry a sCeptre and wear 
a crown, but their power is no match 
for yours, for the seeds in your hand 
may feed a multitude or spread their 
glory far and wide till they are found 
across a continent, A thousand years 
after you are dead the life in your packet 
of seed may still be holding dominion. 
For seeds are life itself. 

The ingenious devices by which Nature 
contrives to scatter them abroad are 
marvellous indeed. Some are buried in 
luscious fruits ; some in nuts so hard 
that we have trouble in breaking them 
open. Some, like poppy seeds, are 
shaken out of seed-boxes-—thousands in 
a single treasure-chest; some so light 
that they float on the wind like gossamer. 
In the smallest of them is the possibility 
of the perfect flower or tree, and a single 
• sycamore seed may become a forest. 

The Miracle That Happens 
We take our packet of seeds, make a 
shallow trench in the flower-bed, and 
sow the tiny bits of life. We bury them 
as if they were dead things. Then the 
miracle happens. The seeds do not lie 
inert; they die, but in dying they give 
life to new creations, and one day we 
come upon green shoots in the soil, and 
presently there is the crowning glory, 
the seeds having changed into masses 
of glowing colour. 

Professor Gcddes says : We are all so 
familiar with the fact that stems grow 
upward and roots downward that we do 
not think of it as in the least remarkable 
that one part of a plant should per¬ 
sistently grow against, and the other 
partin the direction of, the acting forces 
of gravity. But this is what happens in 
millions of millions of seeds every spring¬ 
time, and no one can explain it. 

Well may one of our poets declare : 
There is no unbelief . Whoever plants a 
seed beneath the sod 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 

He trusts in God. 

At the Call of Spring 
The possibilities stored up in seeds 
thrilled Muriel Stuart, who wrote of a 
shop where she saw seeds lying shrivelled 
and scentless.. She called them : 

Dead that shall quicken at the call of 
Spring , , ■ 

Sleepers to stir beneath June's magic kiss 
Though birds pass over , unremembering, 

A nd no bee seeks here roses that were his. 
Here I can blow a garden with my breath, 
And in my hand a forest lies asleep. 

Up and down our land the seeds have 
been sown again. Stirring it is to see 
the seed being sown in the faithful soil, 
but the picture today is very different 
from what it was long centuries ago in 
the East when the sower went striding 
over the newly ploughed earth, broad¬ 
casting the seed over the land. The old 
way has been immortalised by Jesus in 
the beautiful parable of the Sower. 

FRANCE COPIES AMERICA 

The modern strike, as carried on in 
the United States and France, assumes 
a very serious aspect with. the intro¬ 
duction of special weapons. 

We have no such devices here, for 
which we have to thank the method of 
collective bargaining between the trade 
unions and the employer associations. 

In France the Paris police have now 
armed themselves with tanks and tear 
gas to enable them to deal with threaten¬ 
ing situations. : • 

The tanks mount machine-guns firing 
celluloid bullets, which will drive back 
crowds without causing wounds. 


V Newspaper 

BRIGHTON'S HIDDEN 
TREASURE 

The Invisible Pictures by 
Mr Brangwyn 

A few years ago, when Mr*Frank 
Brangwyn was painting some huge 
cartoons for Radio City, New York, he 
found that his studio at Ditchling was ; 
not big enough for the purpose. . 

Neighbourly Brighton came to the 
rescue and offered him the use of its 
Art Gallery, where Mr Brangwyn was 
able to work on his vast canvases with 
ample light and elbow room. This 
hospitality he repaid with a magnificent 
Thank You, for he presented the town 
with more than 200 of his etchings and 
lithographs. 

When we were in Brighton the other 
day we called at the Art Gallery in keen 
anticipation of seeing these pictures by 
one 01 our greatest living artists, only 
to be told that they were stored away 
because there was no room to show them 1 

It is incredible but true. There have 
been a few temporary exhibitions of 
these pictures during the two years 
Brighton has owned them, and it is to 
be hoped that the failure to find a 
permanent home for such a proud 
possession is nothing more than the 
tardiness which sometimes creeps into 
municipal affairs, 

Mr Brangwyn gave Walthamstow a 
great gift of his pictures and that town 
has nobly exhibited them. lie gave 
Bruges a noble gift and that city has 
been entirely worthy of it. Surely 
Brighton will unpack these brown-paper 
parcels and reveal their treasures to the 
admiring world ? 

Brighton's business is to attract 
visitors, and this it does with such 
energy and success that we feel sure a 
Brangwyn Gallery will soon be included 
in the town's many attractions. 

SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

On Tuesday Mr Gaddrnn will tell the 
story of how the dragonfly egg hatches 
first into a fierce-looking aquatic larva, 
and how this ugly creature changes at last 
into one or other of the two kinds of 
dragonfly, A feature of the broadcast 
on Lewis Carroll, also on Tuesday, will 
be a short reminiscence of him by Mrs 
Shawyer, the last of his " little girls.” 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Insect Pests : by B. A. Keen. 
2.30 Music—Two« melodies together (1): 
by Thomas. Armstrong. 

Tuesday, 11.30 The „ Crown and the 
Coronation: by Arthur Bryant. 2.5 Dragon¬ 
flies : by C; C, Gaddum, 2.30 Famous 
Writers—Lewis Carroll: by Stephen Potter. 
3,0 Variations—(1) The Horn : by Thomas 
Armstrong. 

Wednesday, 2.5 The Opening up of North 
America: by H, Ross Williamson. 2.30 Liv¬ 
ing Things:—Development: by R. C. Garry. 
Thursday, 11.30 Grain Lands of Argentina 
and the Plate: by L. Dudley Stamp. 2.5 
What is Happening to the Countryside : by 
Geoffrey Boumphrey. 2.30 Speed: by 
Wilson Midgley, 

Friday, 2.5 Hong Kong: by B. G.-Bircli. 
2.30 Special Programme — Coronation 
London. 3.0 A Ballad of Robin Hood : by 
Jean Sutcliffe. 3.20 Special Music Interlude: 
by Scott Goddard. 3.35 Foreign Affairs : by 
Sir Frederick Whyte, 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 The Mining Valleys of South 
Wales : by T. Robertson. 2.30 Reality in 
Poetry : by Charles Graves. ' 

Tuesday; 2.5 Scotland’s Workshops—Re¬ 
paying the Fields : by W, G, Ogg. ’ N 
Wednesday, 2.30 As National. , 
Thursday, 2.5 Weekly News Review : by 
Alexander Lauder. 2.20 Music—Can you 
write any of the tunes which you have 
memorised ?: by Herbert Wiseman. 3.0 
Scottish History—The Renaissance : by 
J. D. Mackie. 

Friday, 2.5 Speech Training-Diphthongs : 
by Anne H. McAllister. 4 2.30 Songs of 
Edinburgh'and Midlothian—a- concert ar¬ 
ranged by H. Wiseman. 3.10 Nature Study 
—Bursting of Buds : by R. J, D. Graham. 
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The GreatFurnace 

of Arcturus 

r ” - ’ 1 , * % . ‘ * 

And the Superheated 
Suns of Spica Virginis 

SPEEDING AT 130 MILES A SECOND 

By the C N Astronomer 

Spica Virginis, the chief star in the 
constellation of Virgo, the Virgin, 
which now covers a wide area of the 
southern sky in the evening, has repre¬ 
sented the celestial Ear of Wheat and 
typified man's coming annual harvest 
ever.since the Chaldeans associated this 
star's presence in the heavens with the 
period of the growing corn. 

It is of first magnitude and will 
be seen rather low in the south-east 
between 8 and 10 o'clock, its brilliant 
white colour contrasting with the yel¬ 
lowish hue of Arcturus, which is also in 
the south-east but at a higher altitude. 

Both are of great interest as repre¬ 
senting. not only types of sun different 
from each other, but totally different suns 
from our own. Either of them in the 
place of our Sun would bring about our 
world's immediate extinction in an 
inferno of flame; for in Arcturus a 
raging furnace with a diameter of 
23,300,000 miles, 27 times that of our 
Sun, and pouring out something like a 
hundred times more light and heat, 



Our Sun compared with Arcturus and Spica’s 
suns, which are shown on the same scale and 
at their proportionate distance apart 


would be present. Since the mass or 
amount of material in this colossal 
sphere is estimated to be about eight 
times more than in our much more 
substantial little. Sun, our world would 
be speedily lost in it. However, Arc¬ 
turus is 2,600,000 times farther off and 
is speeding away in a southerly direction 
at the remarkable rate of about 85 miles 
a second, so that he is not likely to 
change places with our Sun. 

Spica Virginis is composed of two 
suns which though much smaller than 
Arcturus are very much hotter. To¬ 
gether they radiate about 1500 times 
more light and heat, or fifteen times 
more than Arcturus, so, were they in 
the place of our Sun, our world would 
stand even less chance of survival; 
but they are 14,795,000 times farther 
away than our Sun and receding still 
farther. The chief source of this terrific 
outpouring is a superheated central sun 
with a diameter about seven times 
greater than our Sun, or some six 
million, miles.' It has a surface tem¬ 
perature averaging 22,000 degrees Centi¬ 
grade! as- bompared with only 4200 
degrees for Arcturus and between 5500 
aiid 6000 degrees for our Sun. 

Only Eight Million Miles Apart 

The other and smaller sun of Spica 
is about two-thirds as massive but with 
an absolute magnitude almost as great. 
Since their centres arc about 14 million 
miles apart their surfaces must be as 
close together as some 8 million miles. 
Seen from a planet at the distance of 
Jupiter or Saturn they would appear as 
a pair of suns revolving round a centre 
of gravity between them, but much 
nearer to the larger sun. The smaller 
sun would travel at an average speed of 
130 miles a second, while the larger 
sun with the smaller orbit would average 
80 miles a second, the two suns of Spica 
always completing their roundabout 
together in a little over four days, 

Spica does not appear so bright as 
Arcturus because it is 233 light-years 
distant as compared with only 41 years 
for golden giant Arcturus. G. F. M- 
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THE CHAMOIS 

, . - CHAPTER 3 ' \? t 

The Shot // . ; 

To Alan the eagles appeared far too near 
• J to be pleasantv ' ‘ r "' / */’ 

Such monsters they were, with incredible 
expanse of wing. Describing circles, they 
flew at great spread, momentarily disap¬ 
pearing, but always returning to soar above 
the rocks which surrounded, the plateau. ,; 

And now in perfect poise they dropped; 
lower and lower. . " ' .V 

Alan muttered to himself that he wished 
they’d keep higher up. ; , . . 

Lucien caught the words. “ Ah, but you 
are forgetting how high we ourselves are/ 1 
said he. “ From sea-level these great birds 
would look quite small in the sky; but up 
here, as you say, they are close to us.” 

“I should think so I ” Billy exclaimed. 

“.They’re just over our .heads l But they 
won’t attack us, will they ? ” 

“ Have no fear. They would not attack 
' you unless they found you alone and.unable 
to defend yourself. Or-unless you had.first 
attacked them. Yet I like not their 
presence,” growled Lucien..: “ I fear for 
my chamois.”. , ■ ’ • * 

“ Then what are we going to do ? ” 

“ Throw stories at them,”.Billy suggested. 

“ They are beyond the reach of a stone.” 

“ Well, all I can say is,” Alan insisted, 

“ that they don’t look it.” . . 

And certainly so clean and clear was the 
atmosphere that it did appear as if a stone 
well thrown would have reached those huge 
targets when after one of their circles they 
came gliding downwards, their shining 
wings outstretched like the wings of an 
aeroplane. 

• ” Now^ if only one had a gun ! ” Lucien 

uttered regretfully.. -. - 

“ You could shoot them ? ” 

“ Easily,” he said. ->■ ‘ 

“ And would you ? ” . \" > * 

“For sure. We have no law against 
shooting eagles.. In your country you have 
your ‘ close * season when .it is forbidden 
by law to shoot game., - In .France we have 
similar rules. But not for The eagle. Ah, 
not For the eagle lie is a"bird of prey. 
He steal our chickens/he attackour young 
lambs, he slay everything lio “ can carry 
away in his talons.”.■/'/!’ '■* . 

Thus saying, Lucien stamped Iris foot in 
annoyance. . ‘Oh,..I would., that I liad 
brought my gun,” he repeated. ’V 

At the very, instant a shot ' rang out, 
echoing and echoing. ' '■* ' 

It startled them.- Jt startled the eagles 
a3 well.. All three wheeled round and 
winged away to the north; v -y i 

“ Whoever it was, he ... has missed 
them——” Alan had .begun, when he 
caught the expression on Lucien’s face. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” he gasped. 

Their companion paid no heed. He was 
listening to the echoes, reverberating still 
from one peak to another. It was only 
when, the last one had died away that he 
moved again, and, pulling the boys down 
beside him, without ,so much as another 
glance overhead, “ I would rather have had 
the eagles,” he said in a whisper. 

Puzzled by his meaning they made no 
reply. In a moment he said Nd That -gun 
was not fired at the eagles.” • 

“ Well, at any rate,” uttered Alan, “ it 
sent them away.” ■ ' . 

“ I had rather they had not been dis¬ 
missed in that fashion.” 

“ Why ? ” Alan answered vaguely, still 
at a loss*. 

“ He means,” Billy said, “ that the sound 
will scare the chamois away too.” 

“ I mean more than that,” said Lucien. 
That gun was not fired, messieurs, at the 
eagles. .It was fired at my chamois. 
There is somebody not far off who shoot at 
the chamois. The senseless one, he would 
kill my harmless creatures I ” _ 

The young guide’s agitation and anger 
were plain to them.both, now;/yet hardly 
were they prepared for what he did next. 
For up lie jumped, and,cupping his mouth 
with his hands, he sent up shout after shout 
till the rocks rang again. 

“ VoiJa ! I in my turn scare my chamois, 
away,” he said, panting. •• • .. 

*“ Their hunter won’t dike that,” grinned' 
Alan; . - r. .• ; ’■ •/ 

“ Bah 1 If he do not like it he lump it,” 
Lucien responded. 

“ And wliat do wc do now ? ” they asked 
him. ,/ . = .« ■ • - 

He shrugged. “ Th&t remains to . be 
seen,” he ,said. ' “But .first we 'make sure 
that tile hunter he take himself off.” 

Then x he shouted once more. They 
shouted with him. And waited. 1 ■ ’ 

There was nobody in sight on the plateau, 
nor could they distinguish a figure upon 


An Adventure in Two Parts 
By Henri Chosalle 

the snow. But’any of those dark patches 
of rock on, the snow might have been con¬ 
cealing a figure’ wifh. levelled gun, ‘in 
ambush ’ for; the chamois .. when. they re- 
turned.. So Lucien was watching these 
iroclcs, and his trained sight presently showed 
him movement among them, as'a speck of 
that which had seemed to be rock detached 
itself/and grew visible soon to the naked 
eye as a man. 

He began crossing the plateau, his gun 
slung ;across his. shoulder, Alan pointed 
him out to Billyr 

“ Don’t move. 1 ” whispered Lucien. 

Then.they saw a second figure following 
r .tl\e first, ; 

“ Two of ... them ! ” exclaimed Alan. 
“ Won’t they be savage ! 

“ Don’t move l Wc wait, then we face 
them,” Lucien said fiercely. 4 

The two. men. had crossed , the plateau. 
There was a downrusli of rubble and snow 
as they lowered themselves from its saucer- 
like rim to the ledge. With crunching boots 
They approached, , and : their voices grew 
audible, furiously discussing the loss of 
.their, sport. . 

Then Lucien rose, and, as he confronted 
the strangers, liis companions would hardly 
have' known him for the same Lucien who 
had stormed with agitation a few minutes 
since. For his handsome features were set 
in a grave, natural dignity. 

“ Your pardon, messieurs,” lie said, 
returning to his own language. “ Twas I 
who called out.' For it pleases me not to 
have my. chamois destroyed.” 

, “It doesn’t, please you ! ‘ You 1 And 
who are you ! ” one of the men roared in 
a passion. His comrade, a massive fellow 
with a twisted nose, stepped close to Lucien, 
and snarled, “ It’s a hiding you want.” 

: “ Fromm’sieur ? ” smiled Lucien, measur¬ 
ing him with his eye. 

The man’s fist shot out. Simultaneously 
out flashed Lucien's two hands to meet it, 
and with one and,thesame movement they 
caught that fist, wrapped themselves round 
it, and pulled the man forward with, a jerk, 
then as suddenly let go/so that tlic fellow 
pitched head-first on the track, v 
• Alan arid Billy had' never keen such a 
neat trick. - ■ \i V - 


The man was not hurt, but, when he had 
picked, himself up, neither he nor his dumb¬ 
founded comrade ' shewed any. inclination’ 
to renew hostilities. ; Muttering "Together/ 
they went slinking past down the Track, 
with, Lucien's eye on-Thcm till they had. 
dropped out of : sight;,when he dusted the 
palms of his hands together disdainfully, 
and “ Bah l ” he uttered. “ Canaille! 
.Now we proceed.” : ■ , 

*• CHAPTER 4 ” 5 
A Bravo Man. .... 

Oli led them, up and up. Up sheer walls 
1 1 of rock where it looked from below as 
.if one must cling on by the eyebrows, but 
which, when they had come to the base, 
they found split with rifts and fissures that 
provided ascending foothold, if one were 
careful.. He led theftv across a snowfield 
.which stretched on and on-..to,, the., foot of 
another stiff ridge. From the top of this’ 
they descended, when, halting them sud¬ 
denly, Lucieri showed them that; they were 
standing in a vast sheltered basin, ankle- 
deep in drifted snow, and surrounded by 
ugly black rocks of’ all sizes and shapes to 
which much frozen snow w ? as clinging as well. 

“ Now we sit, arid we eat the sandwich, 
he hi ?” he said next, j , 

They had been on the go since sunrise. 
So high time, thought Alan, as they fol¬ 
lowed him into a cosy cleft of the rock and 
ate and drank from- their coffee-flasks 
without a word, for he had warned them by 
a sign to keep very still. 

Their cleft formed, in fact, a small cave. 
.Lucien lay at its mouth, with his camera 
beside him, but not even the crown of his 
head visible from the outside, tic was watch¬ 
ing for the chamois to show on the rocks.' 

And his judgment proved right; fright¬ 
ened away from their plateau, the: timid 
creatures had retreated up here. Presently 
Alan and Billy, close • behind Lucien, dis¬ 
cerned first one, and 1 then another, very 
dainty, very beautiful, lighter than feathers 
iri the way they tossed their necks’ and 
began to gambol. Then Alan kneAV well 
that Lucien had not been boasting when he 
had. told them that he alone, and his father 
who' had trained him, -knew how to get so 
near to these timorous creatures. 

He was holding his breath and noiselessly 
working his camera. / ' 

They dared not speak. There were more 
and more chamois all; round them on the 


Jacko Tunes In 


J acko heardFather Jacko telling 
. Mother Jacko that Miss Ape was . 
To sing The Bluebells of Scotland at 
Monkey ville’s annual’ concert; 4 
; ” Ha, ha ! ” laughed Jacko. ” Joke ! 

“ Don’t be unkind,” said Mother 
Jacko. “ It’s easy to make fun of people 
when you can’t do any better yourself.” 
“I certainly could / ” cried Jacko. 

At teatime Jacko was nowhere to be 
found. At last he \yas’discovered in the 
attic playing- his mouth-organ, and- 


was so excited, at seeing her that she 
didn’t notice Jacko’s seat was empty. 

Miss Ape smiled and bowed to the 
audience, gave a nervous cough, and in a 
very small voice sang the first bars of 
her’ song. j .. 

She had barely started when from the 
back of the stage came tbe sounds of a 
mouth-organ .endeavouring to keep time 
with the pianist. v 

/-Miss Ape- whs so |surprised that she 
stopped short—and looked ready to 



The manager appeared, dragging an unwilling Jacko 


making such a din that Mother Jacko 
was forced to put her hands to Her ears. 

“ What is the meaning of this ? ” she 
cried angrily. • . ; / 

“ I’m. practising,” said Jacko. 
“Practising! What’nonsense! Go 
downstairs at once,” said Mother* Jacko. 
> “ You’re raising' the neighbourhood. ” 
As a. special treat Jacko.was allowed 
to go to the;concert; He sat as still as a 
mouse all through the first ^ part, but 
during the. interval he slipped out. 

^ Miss‘Ape appeared hv the second part 
of the programme, and Mother Jacko 


faint, ./There : was a {general conaniotion. 

Suddenly the manager appeared on 
the stage, dragging an unwilling Jacko 
by.the collar.- ■ j ■ 

^ “ Ladies and gentlemen,” he said 
sternly, “ this young man seems to think 
he can do better than the pianist. Would 
his parents kindly see that he does not 
disturb us again ? 

Poor Mother Jacko nearly-wept, but 
Father Jacko;strode ..angrily, up to, the 
stage, and, having administered a sound 
box on the.ears, led a very crestfallen 
Jacko back to his seat. .. - - - in¬ 


spires and peaks of the rocks encircling the' 
basin,., The chamois at their frolics, careless 
qf/man,-; little dreaming that the eyes, of 
man. were" upon them, without the sentry 
they posted when they were feeding. 

. ' Until suddenly they scented the presence 
of man. .. 

'For first one, then another, lifted head, 
pricked its ears, and stood still. Then its 
body, trembled/and then in the space of a 
breath it had gathered up its legs and sprung 
out of sight. It was gone, among the rocks. 
Iri less than a minute the whole herd had 
disappeared.. ./. 

As .they lqft the cave Lucieri waved his 
hand to the-peaks, . “ Bon jour, mes chers 
chamois ,” he uttered. “ Many thanks for 
your portraits l ” He patted his cine¬ 
camera, back in its case. . 

** Shh ! What’s that ? ” exclaimed Alan. 
He 'stopped, staring round him. “ I’m 
sure I heard'someone,” he said. 

They all stopped. 

“ What was it ? ” . ' 

“It sounded,” he said, “ like a whim¬ 
pering. It sounded like—Tike somebody 
crying.” He ceased with, a start and stood 
pointing. ” Oh, look there l ” he gasped. 

Trapped on. a broken and treacherous, 
cornice of rock, so narrow that it looked 
from below like a thread, was a baby 
chamois which had strayed from its mother, 
and, unable either to retreat or advance, 
was uttering terrified, plaintive noises for 
help. But its mother had gone with the 
rest. There was no one to help it. 

Lucien had stepped forfvard—but Alan 
was off. Discarding his leather coat and 
his thermos flask as he ran, he began to 
climb the rocks as a monkey might climb. 

“ Come back I I go l ” shouted Lucien. 

But Alan heard nothing—except the 
plaintive call high overhead. 

The broad skies were watching him. yhe 
eternal snows watched him. 

His head began to sing and his ears began 
drumming, as he climbed on, soon compelled 
to cling wherever lie could, testing every 
projection before lie could trust it, with 
frozen snow crunching beneath him, and 
splintering icc which brought his heart into 
his mouth. He dared not look down. * 

But at last, when he had drawn himself 
up to a ledge which allowed him some 
standing room, and the terrified crying 
overhead began to sound nearer, he lifted 
his eyes to distinguish a rim of broken rock 
with snow at its edge, overhanging him 
from some thirty feet higher up. Arid also 
lie could distinguish now what had occurred 
to plunge the chamois into its plight. For 
the cornice had broken away almost-up to 
the point where it tapered to run flush again 
with the rock-fage, marooning the chamois 
on the spur that survived. 

He waited : to consider what he could do 
and to gather Iris courage. 

Supposing that ;he could get right under 
the spur and stretch one arm and lift the 
frenzied creature down while preserving his 
balance with the other arm; supposing' 
that were' possible, dare he attempt it ? 
For if he did, and the chamois struggled— 
what then ? 

It made his flesh creep to think of the 
answer. 

Yet cither he must risk the terrible fall 
or abandon the poor little creature to certain 
destruction. ' 

He drew a deep breath and, setting his 
breast to the rock, he searched it with liis 
eyes for hand-grip and foothold. Then 
there reached him a voice speaking quietly 
from below him. “ Don’t move, m'sieur. 

So Lucien had'followed him. Lucien was 
coming. And in another minute he heard 
Lucien, breathing hard,, scrambling on to 
his ledge. Then there they stood, side by 
side, with their faces to the rock, appearing 
from below like two flics on a wall. 

. “ Between us we can/manage,”- Lucien 
was saying. 

And between them .they, did. For after 
they had painfully climbed to the spur, 
then, while Alan steadied him, Lucien 
gripped the little chamois by its forelegs, 
ani thus gripped it set up no struggle. 
Much lower down they found a spot to 
release it, when, to Alan's delight, it sprang 
off, frisking its tail, pretending, as Lucien 
explained, that it had not been frightened. 

* * For they soon forget, do my little 
chamois,” he. said. “ But Lucien \lo not 
forget a brave/man when he sec one.” 
And, reaching out, he gripped Alan’s hand.- 

And presently, when all three were on 
their way home, ” You did not hear me 
following you up the rock ? ” he said. 

“No, I didnT,'/Alan answered, shaking 
his head. 

“ You wouldn't. - You were too much 
engaged, mon brave. Nor did I cry out, 
lest I startle you. But. allons ! ” He 
quickened their pace. “ One has hunger. 
11 faut manger la sqi$c” 

“ My word, yes ! ” Billy cried, “ Supper l ” 
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CELEBRATE 

THE 

l CORONATION 


of H.M. The King, who for 16 years was 
the President and is now the Patron of 

THE LITTLE FOLKS HOME 

I 3 EXHILL- 0 N-SEA (Seaside Branch of the Queen’s Hospital for Children, London, E.2) 

by sending a gift to assist a noble charitable work. The 
Home restores East London's Poorest Sick Children to 
health and happiness. 

* £3,500 a yeas? is needed * 

Please send a gift .now .to the Secretary at the Hospital. Grateful thanks for the following 
• ^ - received 1st January to 31st March, 1937: 


Miss 13. L. Moore 
Mrs' Molchcr ... 
Miss Vega Red- 

di*cp ... . 

Miss P. Turner 
Miss Olivo Henry 
“ O.N." . ■ (por 
Little Dorritt) 
A. Trevor Davies 
A. ]). Hoblcy ... 
Misses D. " 


So 

1 0 


10 

7 

2 

10 


Hartley ... 1 10 

:/,Mr. & Mrs. IS. L. 


Hamilton .. 5 0 

! Mrs. and. Miss 

Drown • . 

Miss Irene Russell 
. Miss Clairo Hun- 

ton ... . 

Mrs. W. Smith 
Miss M. Danes 1 
Miss M. M. Stoker 
Miss V. M.Fcnner- 

Racon . 

Deader a of the 
•' Quiver " ... 20 

Mrs. M. 131.worth * 

.The Daffodil Cot 
(per Miss Betty ! - 

• Hart) . 1 

Miss I). M. Stobart 


12 

5 


Miss Corisande 

Walker . 

Miss V. Barnes 
Miss M. Davey 
Miss F. Smith ... 

Miss Fox . 

Miss II. Peirce 
1\, Hodgkinson ... 
Mfss 13. Wood ... ; 
M i s h Dorothy 

Wood .• 

The Misses Cliown 
W. V. (Jollier ... 
draluun Partridgo 
, {ro Laura. Par- 
tridgd Cot) • ... 
Miss H. M. Taylor 
13. Mooney 
Mrs. 11. ll. Kirk 
Miss Bessie Davies 
Allbrook Sunday 

School . 

Brownies of 
T h orubank 
’School 

"Sunday Circle" 

. Ileadors . 

Thistle Club 
• (per Miss Betty 

Munro) . 

L. B, Farquharson 


5 0 
10 

2 

5 

10 

5 

15 

7 

. 10 


15 


0 0 
. 2 6 
2 6 

i a 

G 6 

15 0 
2 0 0 


2 0 0 
110 


1 7 


r £ B 

New Club, Bex- 

hill J . 2 ; 

Club of . Joy 
Cot (per Miss 

Rose Bradstock) 30- ( 
St. George's Pres- ■ 
by terian Church, 
Juniors ... ... 

Mrs. 0. II. B. 

Crawfurd 
Froebel School ... 

Miss Mollio' & 
Master Paul 
Alien ... ... 

'* li.» M. C,’\ . 

Mrs. Whiteley ... 

Miss U. Burnett 
Mrs, E. B. Crook* 

1 is hank . 

Stanley B. Boer 
Miss 1*. Ilntt ... 

Mrs. Martin 
Sutton ... ... 
Misses ft. ‘ & M. 

- Pent land .... ... 

Anon . 

Miss* Isobel Par¬ 
tridgo . 

Rev. A. H. Facrs. 

(In Memory of’ 
Robert) ... ... 1 


■f 8 8 

17 6 
2 0.0 

. 7. 6 

5 0 

10 0 


£ a. 
10 
5 


Miss Borrett 
Miss Amy Borrett 
Chocolate Club 
(per Mis a Jose 
Uoundlow) 

Sydenham High 
— School Cot ... 20 
Daffodil Club, 
Overseas 
Section (per 
i ' Miss * Joan 

ltabon) . 1 16 

7th Bushey .Co. 

Swallow - Patrol 
1st Sussex Post 
Guido Co. . ... 

Mrs. Aitchison ... 1 
Mi's. Davidson & 

Mr. Crowe 
F. G. Davis " ... 

.JUisa Roza Amy 10 
'‘Miss Joan Fan- 

shawo . 

Miss M. Joyco 

Griffiths . 

Mrs. William 

Colthup . 

Mi*. J. Davenport 
Miss M. F. „ „ 
Barrett ... ... 2 6 

Mrs. II. S. Couper 2 2 0 


2 0 0 
0 0 


15 0 

L T 0 

18 

0 0 

10 0 

10 0 
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» THE ROYAL FAMILY AND 
* JUBILEE PACKET FREE 

It includes, amongst the 31 varieties, past and present 
Kings, tho future Queen of England, King George VI* 
King* Edward VIII, and princess Elizabeth. A- fine 
stamp portraying King George V on horseback, another 
our War Memorial ni .London, and a Jubilco stamp 
showing Windsor Castlo. Other fine Colonials are from 
Oliarkari, 2 map stamps, fine Australasians, Canadians, 
and Indians. Finally, a largo stamp portraying Quocu 
Mary, and a British Queen Victorian issuo (96 years 
old), Send 2d. postage, requesting approvals. 
Lisburn & -Townsend, Ltd. (C.N.), Liverpool 3. 


HEW ISSUE Packet FREE 

Ask to see my approvals. Send lid. postage and receive 
FREE two pictorial New Zealand (birds). Andorra 
1037 (ft beautiful stamp), Roumama (new air-mail), 
Canada (set of 3 latest issue), Senegal (largo. 
Federated Malaysia, 2 Ivory Coast (heads flue), 
Swiss (new pictorials), Belgium, Reunion (waterfall). 
Poland, Tanganyika (new issuo ship), etc. 50 
stamps in all. Senders of stamp collectors' addresses, 
receive an extra set. Now 72-page list, prico Id. 100 

B. Colonials 1/*. 

C. N. WATKINS# Granville Road, BARNET. 


The Paper 
for the Boy 
of Today! 

The best/ and nothing but the 
best! . That is MODERN BOY'S 
slogan, and in its pages are 
thrilling fiction, splendid action 
photographs and drawings, and 
fascinating chats ■ about Flying, 
Motors and Motor Racing, Rail-" 
ways, Hobbies, and all . those 
things youth is most interested 
ini MODERN BOY is the paper 
to keep boys right up to date. 

Buy a copy today. • 

MODERN 


Every Saturday, at all Newsagents 


v. 


MARIE ELISABETHS 
ARE REAL SARDINES 


in delicious oil, are not costly, arc greatly liked 
. by, and are good for, YOUNG PEOPLE, 

GOOD? Well, there are They can be had at 

more of them sold than of 1 , every good grocer’s 

any other. That should rC in the British 
be convincing. Isles, 


GO ABROAD 
IN THE BRITISH ISLES 
TO THE ISLE OF MAN 

a An Ancient Island Kingdom, full of glamour and 
romance, abounding with unusual sights and scenes. 
Thero aro hosts of unique things besides horse-drawn 
trams and cats without tails, though you may not nave 
heard of them. For an endless round of entertainment, 
too, and best value obtainable, join the half-million 
who have already made this 1937 holiday resolution-. 

I MUST GO TO THE ISLE OF MAN THIS 
YEAR. 

PRINCIPAL EVENTS: R.A.C. International t.tpht Car 
Race, June 3. London to Isle of Man Air,Race, May 29. • 
Mans Air Derby, May 31. 100 Guineas Open Bowllny 
Tournament at Vouylas, June 14 to 19. Tourist Trophy 
Motor Cycle Races, June 14, 16 and 18. International 
Bicycle T.T . Race, June 24. Ancient Tynwald Ceremony 
(World's Oldest Open-Air Parliament), Julp.5. Ilfpii- 
Innd Gothering, July 19. JlJana Grand Prtx Motor Cycle 
Road Races, Sept. 7 and 9. 

Isle of Man 

FOR HAPPY HOLIDAYS 

Full particulars of air and boat services, train times, 
hotels, boarding-houses, apartments etc., on application 
free from Tourist Agents and Station Masters, or 
G. L. Claguc, Publicity Department, Isle of Man, or 
119. Orand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London (open 
Easter to September). 



fHOM ALL CHEMISTS 



T HE sentiment expressed in the title of this 
Coronation Souvenir Book will be ringing 
in the hearts of millions of loyal subjects . 
throughout the Empire during this memorable year. 

Who are these proud peoples owing allegiance 
to the British flag ? Meet them in the 56 pages 
of this magnificent photogravure publication. 
Tour the British Empire by way of the absorbing 
articles and realistic photographs with which it 
is packed. See also the King and Queen on their 
travels and in their happy family life at home with 
Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret Rose. 
Read also the thousand-year story of the Throne, 
about historic Westminster Abbey, and about 
the Coronation Regalia. 




end Him 

VICTORIOUS 

CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER CORONATION EXTRA 

6 d Now on sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
j\t any house in the world 
"for its a year. See below. 



May I, 1937 


Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co./Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB 

Jumbled Seas 

tf tiie letters of each of the 
1 following word and phrases 
are properly re-arranged they 
spell the names of six seas in 
various parts of the world. 

A NEAT REMINDER 
THORN BIG ERN 

AS IN CAP /TO RIM 
CAB LIT A nswer next week . 

The Plural of Rhinoceros 

Mo one for spelling at. a loss is 
Wlfo' boldly ‘writes Rhino-.: 
cerdses. . - ‘ 

I’ve known a few—I can’t, say 
lots— 

Who; called the beasts Rhino- 
cerots. ■ 

Though they are not so bad (Oh, 
fie 1) 

As those who say Rhinoceri. 

One I have heard—Oh J goodness 
Moses 1— , 

Who plainly said Rhinoceroses. 
While possibly a fourth-form boy 
Might venture on Rhinoceroi. 

■ t This Week in Nature 
'J'iie house-martin arrives for 
the summer. A member 
of the swallow family and 
about five inches long, it is a 
lover of houses, and builds a 
mud nest under the eaves. It 
is bluish-black and white in 
colour and has a forked tail. 
The martin lays four or five 
eggs and usually rears two 
broods in the season. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Tn the evening Mars is in the 
Sou tli-* E ast. 

In the morning 

Jupiter is in IBIi, / : ItJtlllll 

the South- 
East. . and mi 
Saturn is lowr 
in the ; East. 

The picturetaMM 
shows 

Moon at seven o’clock on Monday 
morning, May 3. 

Lewis Carroll’s Anagram Puzzle 
JJere is a puzzle invented by 
. Lewis Carroll, All the 
answers are different, but they 
arc all composed of the same 
letters. Can you guess the 
five answers ? 

When are you going to make 
your will ? 

Shall I write it for you in pencil ? 
When may a man leave all his 
money to charities ? 

What did the uncle say 'when he 
heard this ? 

What did the nephew say when 
his uncle'made him his heir? 

• Answers next week 

I WINTER SOLSTICE 


; 22 Coronation Prizes 

Fill in the Missing Words and Win 
Ten Shillings or a Souvenir Writing Set 



Jn this little picture-story several words, indicated by lines, 
have been omitted. The missing words arc given below, 
although they are not shown in their proper order.; . ■ 

Write the complete story on a postcard, add your name, 
address, and age, and send it to C N Competition Nuipber 25,. 
1 Tallis House, London, EC 4 (Comp.), to arfivji not later 
than first post on Friday, May 7. Two prizes of ten shillings 
and twenty Coronation souvenir writing sets, consisting of , a 
fountain-pen and propelling pencil, are offered for the best- 
written complete versions of the story. ‘ | 

These are the words missing from the story : .. . 

A, AS, BLUE, BY, CRIED, DOWN, EVERY, IIE/ HERD,* HIS, 
HURRY, IS, OF, ON, RIDING, THE, TOWARD, WAS, WAS, WHITE. 

There is no entry fee for this competition, which is open to 
boys and girls of fifteen or under. Age will be taken into 
account when judging. Each reader may send only one 
attempt. 


WIN 1 tN SULSHUt—-V 

DEC. 22 Shortest Day_ Jt- 


Fallure 

. 'J'iie cricket captain thought that 
Jim 

Would make a good slip, so 
In that position he was put. 

The first ball came and, Io, 

The batsman sliced it towards the 
spot 

Where James stood, eager,..grim. 
Jim made a bad slip, dropped the 
catch., 

And so the team dropped him t 

By Numbers 

'J'he following clues give the 
names *of four creatures 
seen at the Zoo: 

Fifty; ten; N. Nothing; ten. 
Six ; per. Hundred ; at. 

Answer next week 

SPRING EQUINOX 

/ V;/:: : . MARCH 21 


Ici on Parle Fran$ais 




■ Oct. 3 
Summer; 
Tlme-i- 
r ends te 

fr.-:-:: V' 


April 18 
Slimmer 
„ MmeVi 
^begins 


SEPT, 23 
AUTUMN EQUINOX 


. . 

LongestDmj JUNE 21 

'-—SUMMER SOLSTICE 


Le tricot Latante* Le»n\anteau 

knitting auntie coal 

Tante est occupy ft son tricot. 
Elle fait un manteau de laine pour 
B£b£. 

Auntie is busy knitting. She is 
making a woollen coat for Baby, 

Word Diamond 

'J'iie leader of a band of 26 ; 

an Irish name; a trick; 
to be ill; a hundred. 

A nswer next week 

What Happened on Your Birthday 

May 2 . Catherine 11 of Russia 
born at Stettin . . , . 1729 

3 . Thomas Hood died . . 1845 

4 . W. H. Prescott, historian, 
bom at Salem, USA . .. 1796 

5 . Frederick III of Saxony died 1525 
. 6,Von Humboldt died; Berlin 1859 

7 . James Nasymth died . . 1890 

8. Charles 11 proclaimed king 1660 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Find the Names. Cob, box, ox, Nora, 
orang, orange, fowl, owl, doe, grape, 
ape, elm, kale, Ely, clarkia, lark, hog, 
foal, whelk, elk, lily, pea, pear. 

What Am I P Pick-axe 

A Flower Acrostic. May, Antirrhinum, 
Rose, Iris, Gladiolus, Orchid, Lily, 
Daffodil—M A I^IGOLD. 

Charade, Pen-111 an-ship 
The C N Cross Word Puzzle 


The CN Calendar. This calendar shows daylight, twilight, and dark¬ 
ness on; May 1. The days are now getting longer. The arrow 
indicating the date shows at a glance how much of the year has elapsed. 
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F/vo^Minuto Story 

The Muff 

" JV/fAimN is no good at 

AVI anything/* grumbled 
Jack Renton. /“He gets 
bowled out with a ball that 
anyone else would send to the 
boundary, and as for fielding, 
a girl would do better. What 
on earth is the good of taking 
him to camp ? “ 

“ Well/* said his father, 
laughing, “ I suppose camp is 
hot' going - to . ‘.be. all Z cricket: 
matches, isTt ? And if Martin 
is no good at cricket I’ll be 
bound he’ll be useful in other 
ways. What about cook-house 
and washing-up, Jack ? " 

“ It’s all very well, to 
laugh. Dad/* replied Jack, 
“but no fellow likes to have 
a muff for a brother/’ 

The Igughter vanished from 
Mr Renton’s face. “ Your 
brother is not a muff/’ he said 
quietly, “and perhaps one 
day you will learn that he has 
more grit than you/’ 

Poor Martin ! Outside the 
half-open door, he heard it 
all. It was quite true; lie 
was a muff „ at games, and, 
try as he would, somehow 
he always managed to spoil 
them for others. 

\ It was with a heavy heart 
he set off for camp next day. 
The weather was topping, and* 
Jack forgot his grudge against 
Martin, for, glad to escape 
from sports, Martin would 
always take Jack’s turn 
at washing-up or peeling 
potatoes. 

The tents were pitched on 
the do\vns, and the boys saw 
many riders on horse-back or 
pony. 

On the last day of camp, as 
preparations for dinner were 
in full swing, the noise of 
galloping hoofs caused all eyes 
to turn in one direction. 

Over the grass came a run¬ 
away horse, its eyes starting 
from its head, the reins hang¬ 
ing loosely on its ncclc, a girl 
gripping its mane for dear 
life. Hatless, one foot out of 
the stirrup, almost fainting, 

, she had lost all control of the 
horse and was on the point of 
falling from the saddle. 

Jack stared at the sight as 
if dazed ; but Martin, flinging 
down the can of potatoes he 
was carrying, made one bound 
forward, caught the reins, and 
hung on till the terrified horse 
came to a standstill. Then a 
master dashed forward and, 
lifting the girl from the saddle, 
laid her on the grass. 

She wasn’t hurt, only badly 
frightened. 

Later on the,girl told them 
that the horse had been 
frightened by a passing motor-; 
cycle that had almost grazed 
its fore-leg and had bolted. 

Martin carried home a £5 
note as the reward of his 
bravery. 

“ Not too bad for a muff/’, 
said Mr Renton, with a sly 
look at Jack. 


SEND YOUR MITE 
mm OUR MIXES ! 



T he infants hospital 

—the first Hospital of its 
kind to be founded in Europe— 
was established in 1903 for the 
treatment of the diseases and 
disorders of nutrition. There 
are now 100 cots; accommoda¬ 
tion for seven Nursing Mothers; 
an Out-patient Department; 
X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight and 
Massage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; a Lecture 
Theatre; and a Milk Laboratory. 
The work carried on in the 
wards is supplemented by the 
Convalescent Home at Burnham, 
Bucks, with eighteen cots. 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY 
DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAIN¬ 
TENANCE. FUNDS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED. 


President: 

H.R.H, THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
Chairman : 

LORD KEMSLEY. 


Subscriptions will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged by the Secretary: \ 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


FREE SAMPLE 

Send a post card for a Free Sample of 

Lingfords Iodized Liver Salts, 

the new and Letter health Salts, which give 
seaside good health” all the year round, 
Sweetened In tins , unsweetened in bottles, 
Joseph Lingford and Son Ltd,, Dept. Ch.N. 
Bishop Auckland, Co, Durham. t,. s . t/37 


A FOUNTAIN PEN for 2* 

The Gillott Nib with the now " lnquo- 
duct ileservoir " attachment . (Prov. 
rat.) gives fountain-pen action with 
advantages of Gillott Stainless Steel nib. 
Inqueduct ** opens for easy cleaning. 

with t'- -“" 


Supplied 



^ mKr Houi s 


i threo patterns of uiU. 


stationers stock, or box containing 
3 pons can bo obtained direct 
from Joseph Gillott & Sons, Ltd., 
post free on receipt of 74J. in 
stamps. 



JOSEPH GILLOTT 5S0N5 LTD.,VlCT0filA WK5.,BIRMINGHAM,* 


Here's a Valuable 
Pastry Hint 

To make light pastry, do what pro¬ 
fessional cooks do—-use plain flour 
and Borwick’s Baking Powder. Differ¬ 
ent recipes need different amounts of 
‘raising.’ By using Borwick’s Baking 
Powder, with plain flour you can 
regulate the ‘raising’ as required. 


povyhER 


The:Best tn, the- World , / • 


The Children’s Newspaper fs printed In England and published every Thursday by the, Proprietors, Tho Amalgamated Press, Ltd., Tho Flcctway House, Farrlngdon Street, London, E.C. 4 . Advertisement Offlcos : Tallis 
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